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REPORT  OR  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PRISON  CONGRESS. 


Hon.  S.  M.  Cullom,  Governor  of  Illinois. 

SIE: _ I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  of  my  attend 

ance  upon  the  International  Prison  Congress,  which  convened  at  Stock 
holm,  Sweden,  on  Tuesday,  August  twentieth,  18  78,  to  which  I  was 
commissioned  by  you  as  the  official  representative  of  the  state  ot 

Illinois. 

I  sailed  from  New  York,  bv  the  steamer  Spain,  on  Saturday  July 
twentieth;  landed  July  thirtieth,  at  Liverpool;  arrived  m  Pans,  by  the 
way  of  Folkestone  and  Boulogne,  August  third,  and  left  Paris,  Au¬ 
gust  fourteenth,  for  Stockholm,  by  Brussels,  Hamburg,  Iviei,  ivorsor, 
Copenhagen  and  Malmo.  The  journey  from  Pans  to  Stockholm  is 
longer  than  I  had  supposed  it  to  be;  the  distance  is  over  one  thousand 
miles,  and  the  time  required  is  about  sixty-four  hours  ot  continuous 
travel.  After  the  adjournment  of  the  congress,  I  left  Stockholm,  on 
the  thirty-first  dav  of  August,  by  the  Gotha  canal,  for  Goteborg,  where 
I  took  a  coast  steamer  to  Copenhagen;  thence  to  Hamburg,  Cologne, 
and  up  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Mayence,  and  so  back,  by  .Nancy,  to.  I  ans, 
where  I  arrived  September  twelfth.  I  left  Paris  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
September,  and  returned  to  London,  by  Rouen  and  Havre;  on  the  six¬ 
teenth  of  October,  I  sailed  from  Liverpool,  for  home.  My  purpose 
in  remaining  abroad  for  eleven  weeks,  was  to  see  as  .much  as  possible 
of  the  methods  of  dealing  with  crime  and  with  insanity  adopted 
in  Europe,  and  I  devoted  my  entire  time  to  this  inquiry.  To  this 
end  I  visited  as  many  public  institutions — prisons,  hospitals,  etc.,  as  it 
was  possible  for  me  to  do,  in  the  very  limited  time  at  my  disposal. 

THE  CONGRESS. 


The  first  international  prison  congress  assembled  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  in  184(5;  the  second,  at  Brussels,  in  1847;  the  third,  at  t  rank- 
fort  in  1857;  the  fourth,  at  London,  in  1872;  the  congress  at  Stock¬ 
holm  theiefore,  was  the  fifth.  The  two  latter  assemblies  however  had 
no  direct  connexion  with  the  three  which  preceded  them.  I  he  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  took  the  lead  in  organizing  the  congress 
at  London,  and  also  an  active  part  in  the  preparation  for  that  at  Stock¬ 
holm  while  the  former  series  had  a  purely  German  origin.  I  lie  first 
three5  were  chiefly  voluntary,  the  other  two  were  chiefly  official;  and 
if  the  project  of  a  permanent  international  prison  commission  receives 
the  sanction  of  the  governments  of  Europe,  or  of  a  majority  of  them, 
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then  the  congresses  hereafter  held,  at  intervals  of  five  years,  will  have 
a  still  more  purely  official  character. 

The  congress  at  London,  before  dissolving,  appointed  a  commission, 
of  ten  members,  from  ten  nations,  of  which  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  of  the 
United  States,  was  chosen  president,  and  Dr.  Guillaume,  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  secretary,  to  carry  forward  the  task  of  collecting  international  criminal 
statistics,  and  to  prepare  a  second  congress,  which  it  was  at  first  designed 
to  convene  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  time  of  meeting  was  fixed 
for  the  year  1876;  but  the  place  was  afterward  changed  to  Stockholm, 
and  the  time  first  to  1877,  to  admit  of  more  thorough  preparation, 
and  then,  at  the  express  request  of  the  Swedish  government,  to  1878. 

It  would  take  to  much  time  to  recount  the  history  of  the  preliminary 
labors  of  the  international  commission,  though  the  record  is  not  with¬ 
out  interest  in  itself.  There  was  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the  selection  of 
the  city  of  Stockholm,  in  the  fact  that  Oscar  I,  of  Sweden,  the  father 
of  the  reigning  sovereign,  published,  while  still  Crown  Prince,  a  vol¬ 
ume  on  “Penalties  and  Prisons,”  in  which  he  anticipated,  by  half  a 
century,  the  course  of  modern  thought  on  this  subject.  He  was  a  Royal 
Prison-Reformer;  and  in  inviting  the  congress  to  the  Swedish  capital, 
Oscar  II  not  only  revived  the  memory  of  his  father’s  work,  but  adopt¬ 
ed  that  work  as  his  own.  As  will  be  more  clearly  seen  later,  he  has 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement  for  prison-reform  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Inspired  by  him,  the  Swedish  ministry  addressed  a 
circular  letter  to  all  civilized  governments,  requesting  them  to  send 
official  delegates  to  the  congress;  the  parliament  made  an  appropriation 
from  the  public  treasury  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  meeting;  and 
a  local  committee  of  arrangements  was  formed,  consisting  largely  of 
high  officials  of  the  government,  by  whom  everything  that  could  have 
been  thought  of  to  promote  the  success  of  the  congress  was  done. 

On  Thursday,  August  1 5th,  the  international  prison  commission,  with 
the  official  delegates,  met  in  the  Riddarlius ,  or  house  of  Lords,  to 
complete  the  preparations  for  the  congress.  The  hall  of  assembly, 
which  was  placed  at  their  disposal,  is  a  spacious  apartment,  the  walls 
of  which  are  hung  with  the  armorial  shields  of  the  nobility,  to  the 
number  of  about  three  thousand;  these  constitute  its  only  but  suf¬ 
ficient  decoration;  the  room  is  interesting,  on  account  of  its  historical 
associations.  Three  days  were  spent  chiefly  in  discussing  the  project 
of  a  permanent  constitution  for  the  international  commission,  which 
was  finally  adopted.  This  constitution  will  be  submitted  to  govern¬ 
ments  for  their  approval.  It  provides  for  annual  meetings  of  the 
commission,  and  for  the  publication  of  a  bulletin  containing  the  laws 
and  rules  of  administration  enacted  from  time  to  time  by  different  na¬ 
tions,  the  projects  of  statutes  suggested  by  the  commission  itself,  re¬ 
ports  upon  questions  to  be  discussed  at  the  international  prison  con¬ 
gresses  to  be  held  hereafter,  and  original  articles  and  communications, 
on  the  prison  question.  The  interval  of  five  years  is  prescribed  as  the 
proper  time  to  elapse  between  each  congress  and  that  which  follows; 
and  for  the  expenses  of  the  commission,  governments  are  requested  to 
contribute  a  sum  annually  equal  to  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
ten  dollars  for  each  million  of  their  population.  The  members  of  the 
commissson  are  to  be  named  by  the  governments,  and  when  not  in 
session,  the  business  will  be  attended  to  by  an  executive  committee  of 
three,  chosen  by  the  commission  itself.  The  king  of  Sweden  has  un- 
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dertaken  the  task  of  making  the  proper  official  representation  to  the 
governments  of  the  entire  civilized  world,  as  to  the  necessity  for  this 
semi-official  medium  of  inter-communication  with  reference  to  the 
means  to  be  employed  for  the  repression  and  prevention  of  crime,  and 
there  is  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  project  adopted  at  Stockholm  will 
receive  their  sanction.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  of  some  importance  that 
the  United  States  should  heartily  co-operate  in  this  movement,  espe¬ 
cially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  initiated  it. 

The  congress  proper  assembled  at  the  appointed  time,  namely,  at 
ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  of  August.  It  adjourned 
on  the  twenty-sixth.  It  was  opened  by  Mr.  Bjornstjerna,  the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  in  an  address  of  welcome,  after  which  Mr.  DeGrot, 
a  councillor  of  state  of  the  Russian  empire,  proposed  the  names  of 
Mr.  Bjornstjerna  as  president,  and  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines  (my  father)  as 
honorary  president  of  the  congress.  Messrs.  DeGrot,  of  Russia, 
Almquist,  of  Sweden,  and  Thonissen,  of  Belgium,  were  elected  vice- 
presidents;  and  Dr.  Guillaume,  of  Switzerland,  secretary.  The  language 
employed  in  the  debates  was  French.  The  congress  divided  into  three 
sections — one  on  penal  legislation,  one  on  penitentiary  establishments 
and  one  on  preventive  institutions.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  first 
section  was  Mr.  Pessina,  of  Italy;  of  the  second,  Mr.  Choppin,  of 
France;  and  of  the  third,  Mr.  Uling,  of  Prussia.  Each  morning  the 
congress  met  in  general  session  from  ten  to  one  o’clock,  and  the  sec¬ 
tions  met  separately  in  the  afternoon,  at  half  past  two.  The  questions 
submitted  by  the  commission  were  first  discussed  in  the  sections,  and 
the  answers  agreed  upon  were  then  formulated,  after  which  they  were 
reported  to  the  congress,  again  discussed,  and  adopted  or  modified  as 
the  case  might  be.  A  detail  of  business  is  here  worth  mentioning, 
namely:  that  the  answers  agreed  upon  in  the  sections  were  printed 
each  evening,  by  the  papyrograph  process,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
all  the  delegates  the  next  morning,  and  the  vote  on  each  proposition 
was  not  taken  viva  voce ,  but  in  writing.  Each  delegate  signed  his 
name  to  each  proposition,  pro  or  con ,  and  deposited  it  with  an  official, 
by  whom  the  ballots  were  subsequently  counted. 

The  number  of  questions  thus  disposed  of  was  sixteen.  I  append 
a  list  of  them,  with  the  answers. 

First  Section. —  Criminal  Law. 

I.  To  what  extent  ought  the  method  of  execution  of  sentences  to 
be  defined  by  statute?  Ought  the  prison  authorities  to  be  allowed  any 
discretionary  power  with  respect  to  prisoners,  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  general  regime  may  be  applicable? 

Ansaver. — The  principle  of  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  application  of 
penalties  ought  not  to  be  violated:  but  the  officers  of  prisons  should 
enjoy  a  discretionary  power,  Avitliin  limits  prescribed  by  law,  in  order 
that  they  may,  so  far  as  possible,  apply  the  spirit  of  the  general 
regime  to  the  moral  condition  of  each  convict. 

II.  Is  it  desirable  to  retain  the  various  designations  of  penalties 
which  consist  in  the  deprivation  of  liberty?  or  Avould  it  be  better  to 
adopt  imprisonment  as  the  only  penalty,  varied  in  respect  of  its  dura¬ 
tion  and  of  the  consequences  to  the  prisoner,  after  his  discharge? 


A. — Except  inferior  and  specific  penalties  for  misdemeanors,  not 
grave  in  themselves  nor  indicative  of  depravity  in  the  offender,  it  is 
desirable,  under  any  prison  system,  to  bring  about,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  legal  assimilation  of  penalties  involving  the  loss  of  liberty,  without 
other  distinction  between  them  than  their  duration  and  the  incidental 
consequences  which  they  may  subsequently  entail  upon  the  prisoner 
himself. 

III.  Under  what  conditions  may  deportation  or  transportation  be 
made  to  subserve  a  useful  purpose,  in  the  administration  of  justice? 

A. — The  penalty  of  transportation  involves  difficulties  in  its  execu¬ 
tion,  which  do  not  admit  of  its  adoption  by  all  nations,  nor  allow  the 
hope  that  it  can  everywhere  be  made  to  realize  all  the  conditions  of 
an  effective  criminal  administration. 

IV.  What  is  the  proper  scope  of  a  general  inspection  of  prisons?  is 
such  inspection  necessary?  and  should  it  extend  to  all  prisons,  even  to 
private  establishments  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders? 

A. — It  is  not  onty  of  use,  but  essential,  that  there  should  be  in  the 
state  a  central  authority,  clothed  with  the  right  to  direct  and  to  in¬ 
spect  all  prisons  without  exception,  including  the  institutions  devoted 
to  the  care  of  young  delinquents. 

Second  Section. — Prisons  and  Penitentiaries. 

1.  What  formulas  for  recording  international  prison  statistics  is  it 
desirable  to  adopt? 

A. — 1.  The  method  of  recording  prison  statistics  adopted  for  the 
year  1872  should  be  continued. 

2.  The  choice  of  formulas  and  all  details  of  execution  are  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  international  prison  commission,  provided ,  that 
numerical  data  should  be  accompanied  by  explanations  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  facilitate  their  comprehension. 

3.  The  preparation  of  these  international  statistics  year  by  year 
should  be  undertaken  in  turn  bv  the  Drison  administration  of  each  of 

•  «/  x 

the  countries  represented  in  the  commission. 

II.  Would  the  creation  of  normal  schools  for  the  professional  train¬ 
ing  of  the  under  officers  of  prisons  be  desirable  or  useful  as  a  means 
of  improving  prison  service?  What  trial  has  been  made  of  this  mode 
of  training? 

A. — This  congress  believes  that  the  under  officers  of  prisons  should 
receive  both  a  theoretical  and  practical  training,  before  they  are  per¬ 
manently  appointed  and  assigned  to  duty.  It  is  further  of  the  opinion 
that  the  payment  of  such  salaries  as  will  attract  and  retain  competent 
men  and  the  guaranty  of  permanent  retention  in  service  are  essential 
prerequisites  to  the  obtaining  of  officers  properly  qualified  for  the  duties 
required  of  them. 

III.  What  punishment  may  be  inflicted,  in  prisons  and  peniten- 
itaries,  for  offences  against  the  rules? 
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A. — Disciplinary  punishments  are  allowable  in  prisons,  as  follows: 

1.  Reprimands. 

2.  The  partial  or  entire  privation  of  the  rewards  granted  for  good 
conduct. 

3.  Stricter  confinement.  This  may  be  rendered  more  severe,  so  far 
as  the  health  and  disposition  of  the  convict  will  permit,  by  removing 
from  his  cell  the  table,  chair  or  bed,  by  darkening  the  cell,  or  by  de¬ 
priving  him  of  the  privilege  of  reading  and  of  occupation  and  exercise. 

If  the  punishments  already  enumerated  are  not  sufficient,  resort  may 
be  had  to  the  following,  but  with  the  same  restriction  as  to  the 
prisoner’s  health  and  mental  condition. 

4.  A  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  daily  ration  of  food,  together 
with  the  deprivation  of  employment. 

5.  In  case  of  rage  or  violence  on  the  prisoner’s  part,  it  may  be 
admissible  to  apply  to  him  a  strait-jacket,  or  some  other  similar  means 
of  restraint. 

With  respect  to  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  the  director  should  be 
authorized  to  use  such  measures  only  as  may  be  necessary  to  render 
imprisonment  effectual  and  to  prevent  or  repress  any  outbreak  on  his 
part. 

IY.  Examine  into  the  question  of  the  conditional  discharge  of  con¬ 
victs  (ticket-of-leave),  omitting  the  Irish  system. 

A. — Since  conditional  discharges  are  not  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  criminal  law,  and  do  not  set  aside  the  sentences  imposed,  and  since 
moreover  they  offer  both  to  society  and  to  the  convict  certain  good 
results,  they  ought  to  be  recommended  to  the  serious  attention  of 
governments;  but  on  the  other  hand,  this  system  requires  to  be  carefully 
surrounded  by  safeguards. 

V.  Ought  the  cellular  (separate)  system  to  undergo  modification 
according  to  the  nationality,  social  position  and  sex  of  prisoners? 

A. — In  countries  where  the  cellular  system  exists,  it  may  be  applied 
without  distinction  of  race,  of  social  condition,  (rural  or  urban),  or  of  sex, 
but  in  its  details,  the  right  must  be  reserved  to  the  administration  to  pay 
regard  to  certain  special  conditions  of  nationality  or  rank.  The  only  excep¬ 
tion  relates  to  juvenile  offenders;  where  these  are  subjected  to  solitary 
imprisonment,  it  should  be  of  a  sort  not  detrimental  to  their  physical 
and  mental  development. 

YI.  Should  the  duration  of  solitary  confinement  be  determined  by 
statute?  May  the  prison  authorities  allow  any  exception  to  the  rule, 
unless  in  case  of  sickness? 

A. — Exceptions  to  the  rule  of  complete  isolation  may  be  made  in 
the  following  instances: 

1.  When  the  prisoner  is  insane,  or  suffering  from  some  alfection  of 
the  brain. 

2.  When  he  is  the  victim  of  some  chronic  disease  or  of  a  serious, 
incurable  infirmity. 

3.  When,  after  sufficient  trial,  it  becomes  evident  that  cellular  im¬ 
prisonment  cannot  be  carried  farther,  without  peril  to  his  health  or 
reason. 
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Third  Section. — Institutions  for  the  Prevention  of  Grime. 

I.  Should  discharged  prisoners  receive  assistance  after  their  discharge, 
and  in  what  manner?  Ought  distinct  prisoners’  aid  societies  to  he 
organized  for  the  two  sexes?  II.  Ought  the  state  to  grant  subsidies 
to  such  societies,  and  if  so,  under  what  conditions? 

A. — This  congress  believing  that  aid  to  discharged  convicts  is  the 
indispensable  concomitant  of  any  reformatory  system  of  prison  disci¬ 
pline,  and  having  in  view  the  results  realized  since  the  congress  at 
London,  is  of  the  opinion: 

1.  That  it  is  advisable  to  extend  this  system  of  aid  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  by  stimulating  the  formation  of  voluntary  societies,  with  which 
the  government  should  co-operate,  but  without  impressing  upon  them 
an  official  character. 

2.  That  assistance  given  should  be  in  behalf  of  such  prisoners  as 
have,  during  their  incarceration,  furnished  proofs  of  their  reformation 
satisfactory  either  to  the  prison  authorities  or  to  the  official  visitors 
appointed  by  the  prisoners’  aid  societies. 

3.  The  separate  societies  should  be  organized  for  discharged  female 
prisoners,  and  managed,  as  far  as  possible,  by  persons  of  their  own  sex. 

III.  What  are  the  principles  on  which  institutions  for  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  juvenile  delinquents  should  be  organized?  IV.  The  same 
question  as  to  institutions  designed  for  vagrant,  mendicant,  abandon¬ 
ed  or  neglected  children? 

A. — 1.  In  caring  for  young  persons,  acquitted  of  a  criminal  charge 
on  the  ground  that  they  acted  without  discerning  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  for  children  who  are  vagabonds,  beggars  or  generally  vi¬ 
cious,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  be  imbued  with  the  conviction  that 
the  question  is  not  one  of  punishment  to  be  inflicted,  but  of  giving 
to  such  children  such  an  education  as  will  enable  them  to  gain  an 
honest  livelihood  and  to  become  of  use  to  society  instead  of  an  injury 
to  it. 

2.  The  best  training  is  that  afforded  by  life  in  an  honest  family. 
Where  no  family  capable  of  guaranteeing  such  training,  and  willing  to 
undertake  the  task,  can  be  found,  recourse  may  be  had  to  reformatory 
institutions,  either  public  or  private,  as  the  next  best  available  agency 

3.  Institutions  of  this  class  should  be  founded  on  the  basis  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  of  labor,  to  which  should  be  added  secular  instruction. 

4.  The  question  whether,  in  juvenile  reformatories,  the  system  of 
division  into  small  groups  of  children,  modeled  on  the  family,  or  their 
congregation  in  larger  numbers,  is  preferable,  is  a  question  which  can 
be  decided  only  according  to  circumstances.  In  either  case,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  in  one  institution  should  be  sufficiently  small  to  enable 
the  director  at  all  times  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  each  pupil. 

5.  Pupils  who  profess  different  religious  creeds  (Romish,  Jewish  or 
Protestant)  should  be  placed  if  possible  in  different  institutions.  Clas¬ 
sification  according  to  age  and  sex  is  desirable  for  children  over  ten 
years  old.  If  circumstances  will  not  allow  the  placing  of  pupils  of 
different  age  and  sex  in  distinct  establishments,  they  ought  at  least 
to  be  be  separated  in  the  institution  into  which  they  are  admitted. 
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6.  The  training  given  in  reformatories  should  correspond  to  the 
mode  of  life  of  working  people:  it  should  include  primary  instruction, 
and  should  be  characterized  by  the  greatest  simplicity  in  diet,  dress 
and  surroundings,  and  above  all  by  labor. 

7.  Labor  should  be  so  organized  that  pupils  from  the  rural  districts 
as  well  as  from  cities  and  towns  may  find  means  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  their  respective  futures.  If  possible,  separate  institutions 
should  be  created  to  meet  this  two  fold  want;  if  not,  it  should  be  met 
in  one  and  the  same  institution. 

8.  Girls  should  receive  such  training  as  will  lit  them  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  duties  of  domestic  life. 

9.  To  the  utmost  extent  possible,  the  placing  of  vicious  children 
either  in  families  or  in  public  institutions  should  take  place  without 
the  intervention  of  the  courts,  and  the  law  should  provide  that  a  child, 
so  placed,  shall  not  be  removed  before  the  completion  of  his  education 
or  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  authorities  in  charge.  The  congress 
approves  the  efforts  in  this  direction  made  by  some  governments  to 
substitute  for  the  action  of  the  judiciary  the  intervention  of  a  tutelary 
agency  created  for  this  purpose. 

10.  Pupils  should  be  -  retained  until  the  completion  of  their  eigh¬ 
teenth  year.  Any  discharge  ‘prior  to  this  age  should  be  revocable  in 
case  of  misconduct. 

11.  It  should  be  made  the  duty  of  the  managers  of  reformatories 
to  see  that  the  inmates,  when  discharged,  are  provided  with  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  some  respectable  family,  as  farm  hands,  domestic  servants  or 
apprentices,  or  otherwise  employed. 

12.  The  right  of  supervision  of  all  establishments  of  this  class  is 
reserved  to  the  government. 

V.  llow  may  concert  of  action  be  secured  between  the  police  of 
different  nations,  in  order  to  the  prevention  and  repression  of  crimes? 

A. — In  order  to  the  prevention  and  repression  of  crimes,  it  is  desira¬ 
ble  that  an  understanding  be  had  between  the  governments  of  differ¬ 
ent  nations.  This  mutual  understanding  should  take  the  direction  of 
extradition  treaties,  (which  it  would  be  well  to  revise,  with  a  view  of 
rendering  them  more  uniform),  and  of  such  regulations  as  maybe  found  to 
be  most  practical  for  the  execution  of  the  provisions  contained  in  these 
treaties  and  for  the  establishment  of  closer  relations  and  a  more  inti-, 
mate  connexion  between  the  police  administrations  of  different  nations 

VI.  What  are  the  best  means  of  combating  relapses? 

A.  The  congress  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  most  effectual  means 
of  combating  relapses  into  crime  are:  a  reformatory  prison  system, 
supplemented  by  conditional  discharges  and  the  less  frequent  impo¬ 
sition  of  short  sentences  upon  habitual  criminals.  It  further  believes 
that  if,  in  the  statutory  enactments  of  the  various  countries,  here  repre¬ 
sented,  the  increased  penalties  to  be  incurred  in  case  of  repeated  con¬ 
victions  were  indicated  with  sufficient  exactness,  relapses  would  become 
more  rare.  It  thinks,  moreover,  that  institutions  recognized  as  supple¬ 
mentary  to  the  penitentiary  system  proper,  such  as  prisoners’  aid 
societies,  work-houses,  agricultural  colonies,  or  other  similar  organiza¬ 
tions,  may  be  made  to  contribute  with  great  effect  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  end  sought. 
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The  answers  given  to  this  series  of  questions  are  necessarily  brief; 
but  they  contain,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  substance  of  a  thorough 
discussion,  by  experts,  of  each  point  touched,  and  embody  the  best 
thought  of  our  age,  on  the  subject  of  prison  discipline  and  reform. 
The  area  of  experience  from  which  these  conclusions  are  evolved  is 
immense,  and  the  general  agreement  of  the  delegates  present  in  ap¬ 
proving  them  as  formulated,  is  a  guaranty  against  serious  error  in 
their  enunciation.  There  were  present  at  the  congress  two  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  members,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  forty-five  were 
from  Sweden;  the  other  countries  represented  were  Russia,  Finland, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy,  Greece,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Germany,  Bavaria,  Hamburg,  Lu- 
beck,  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic,  New  Zealand  and  the  United 
States.  (The  number  of  delegates  from  our  own  country  was  eight). 
If  the  congress  is  memorable  for  its  size,  it  is  not  less  so  for  the 
character  of  the  attendance.  Among  its  members  were  many  officials 
of  high  rank,  many  of  the  professors  of  jurisprudence  in  the  leading 
European  universities,  and  many  of  the  most  devoted  living  students 
of  social  and  philanthropic  questions.  It  was  felt  by  me  to  be  a  high 
privilege  to  meet  and  to  be  numbered  among  such  men,  and  the  impulse 
derived  from  participation  in  the  deliberations  of  such  a  body  will  last  as 
long  as  my  life. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  declaration  of  principles  adopted,  the  con¬ 
gress  was  greatly  aided  by  a  series  of  monographs  on  the  various  questions 
to  be  discussed,  written  and  printed  in  advance  of  the  meeting.  The 
authors  of  these  papers  were: 

First  Section.  Messrs.  Ekert,  of  Baden;  Thonissen,  of  Belgium; 
Holtzendorff,  of  Bavaria;  and  Almquist,  of  Sweden. 

Second  Section.  Messrs.  Yvernes,  of  France;  Beltrani-Scalia,  of 
Italy;  Bruun,  of  Denmark;  Pols,  of  the  Pays  Bas;  Yaux,  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States;  and  Stevens,  of  Belgium. 

Third  Section.  Messrs.  Robin,  of  France;  and  Armengol  y  Cornet, 
of  Spain;  Lamarque,  of  France;  Miss  Carpenter,  of  England;  Messrs. 
Petersen,  of  Norway,  and  Brace,  of  the  United  States;  Guillaume,  of 
Switzerland,  and  Baker  of  England;  and  Y7ahlberg,  of  Austria. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  substance  of  these  es¬ 
says.  They  will  appear,  with  the  other  transactions,  as  soon  as  the 
difficult  task  of  arranging  for  publication  the  statistical  and  other  in¬ 
formation  furnished  by  the  governments  can  be  accomplished. 

It  is  natural  to  compare  the  congress  of  Stockholm  with  that  at 
London.  The  congress  at  London  gave  an  impulse  to  prison  reform, 
which  has  been  felt  throughout  the  civilized  world,  as  was  very  clear¬ 
ly  shown  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  in  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the 
congress  at  Stockholm.  But  the  London  congress  formulated  no  ex 
pression  of  opinion;  while  the  debates  are  interesting  and  instructive, 
they  do  not  necessarily  and  in  every  case  point  to  a  conclusion;  the 
ability  shown  in  the  discussion  was  that  of  theorists,  well  acquainted 
with  their  subject  and  competent  to  handle  it.  The  congress  at  Stock¬ 
holm,  on  the  other  hand,  was  made  up  largely  of  men  engaged  in  the 
actual  administration  of  prisons;  it  was  said  by  a  member  who  inves¬ 
tigated  the  matter  that  three-fourths  of  the  prisons  of  Europe  were 
directly  or  indirectly  under  the  control  of  gentlemen  present.  This 
imparted  to  the  deliberations  a  peculiarly  practical  turn  and  gives 
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promise  of  more  immediate,  visible  fruit.  At  the  same  time,  the  crys¬ 
tallization  of  thought  into  expression  imparts  to  the  labors  of  the  con¬ 
gress  a  more  positive  and  permanent  value. 

It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether,  in  planning  the  work  of  future 
years,  the  congress  did  wisely  in  ignoring  to  such  an  extent  the  in¬ 
terest  taken  in  the  prison  question  by  those  not  officially  connected 
with  the  prison  work.  The  basis  upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  organ¬ 
ize  the  international  prison  congress  hereafter,  excludes  from  member¬ 
ship  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  laborers  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  prison  reform,  and  deprives  the  cause  of  the  benefit  of 
their  suggestions.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  desirable  to  discourage  the 
attendance  of  ambitious  or  enthusiastic  pretenders  to  a  familiarity  with 
the  questions  involved,  vet  it  appears  to  be  almost  essential  that  in  the 
adoption  of  the  project  of  the  international  commission  to  be  created 
by  governments,  some  modification  should  be  made  of  its  too  exclu¬ 
sive  character. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  application  of  the  propositions  enunciated  at 
Stockholm  to  the  condition  of  the  prison  question  in  the  state  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  the  observations  which  follow  appear  to  me  to  be  important. 

1.  The  congress  lays  down  the  general  principle,  that  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  there  should  be,  in  the  state,  a  central  authority,  which  shall 
have  control  of  all  prisons,  without  exception.  In  the  prison  system  of 
Illinois,  this  principle  is  violated,  first,  by  the  appointment  of  separate 
boards  of  commissioners  for  the  two  penitentiaries,  at  Joliet  and  at 
Chester;  and  second,  by  the  entrusting  of  the  administration  of  the 
county  jails  of  the  state  to  local  boards  of  supervisors  or  to  county 
courts. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  sufficient  reason  for  the  division 
of  the  control  of  our  state  penitentiaries.  Such  division  increases  the 
expense  of  supervision  and  diminishes  its  efficiency.  If  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  two  penitentiaries  were  united,  the  commissioners  in  charge 
would  be  able  to  compare  the  results  attained  in  both,  to  introduce 
into  each  whatever  might  be  found  to  be  an  advantage  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  other,  to  place  the  finances  of  both  upon  a  better  basis, 
and  to  harmonize  the  action  of  the  legislature  with  regard  to  the  en¬ 
tire  bodv  of  convicts  in  the  state. 

•l 

As  to  the  county  jails,  it  is  beginning  to  be  apparent  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  the  existing  system  of  control  of  prisons  for  minor  offences  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  either  of  an  economical  or  of 
a  reformatory  prison  discipline.  The  multiplication  of  prisons  increases 
the  cost  both  of  construction  and  maintenance;  the  number  of  pris¬ 
oners  in  most  jails  is  too  small  and  too  fluctuating  to  admit  of  the 
introduction  of  any  of  the  features  of  a  well  regulated  prison;  and 
the  double  use  of  jails  as  places  of  detention  and  of  punishment  ob¬ 
literates  a  distinction  which  should  never  be  overlooked — that  between 
the  guilty  and  the  suspected,  while  the  association  of  these  two  class¬ 
es  is  injurious  to  both.  Our  county  jails  are  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to 
be  a  failure  and  a  blot  upon  our  boasted  civilization.  They  must  ul¬ 
timately  be  replaced  by  prisons  owned  and  administered  by  the  state 
itself,  and  whenever  the  state  rises  to  a  proper  conception  of  its  obli¬ 
gation  and  of  its  true  interests  in  this  regard,  when  it  creates  distinct 
prisons  and  introduces  into  them  compulsory  labor,  then  such  prisons 
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may  well  be  placed  under  the  same  central  administration  as  the  pen¬ 
itentiaries.  The  principle  enunciated  at  Stockholm  will  commend  itself  to 
the  judgment  of  all  candid,  well  informed  students  of  the  prison 
question. 

2.  Equally  just  are  the  declarations  respecting  the  necessity  for 
trained  officials  in  prisons.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  creation  of 
normal  schools  for  the  training  of  prison  officers  would  be  of  any  ad¬ 
vantage  to  us,  and  the  congress  does  not  pronounce  in  favor  of  them; 
although  such  an  institution  was  established  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1873, 
and  1,649  candidates  for  employment  in  the  prisons  of  the  kingdom 
passed  through  the  hands  of  its  official  instructors,  during  the  first  five 
years  of  its  existence,  of  whom  1,396  were  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
Italian  prisons.  The  result  of  this  special  training  has  been  greatly  to 
improve  the  service  of  these  prisons.  But  the  practice  of  requiring 
the  employes  of  European  prisons  to  devote  a  certain  portion  of  their 
time  to  study  is  not  uncommon.  A  school-room  for  the  instruction  of 
guards  in  their  duties,  and  in  the  elements  of  general  knowledge,  exists 
in  the  prison  of  Langholm,  at  Stockholm,  and  in  the  prison  at  Lou¬ 
vain,  in  Belgium — both  of  which  I  saw,  and  was  impressed  with  the 
sense  of  their  utility.  Permanence  in  office,  in  subordinate  positions, 
is  a  feature  of  governmental  administration  in  Great  Britain  and  on 
the  continent,  of  which  we,  in  this  country,  have  no  conception,  and 
it  must  add  vastly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service.  In  prisons, 
especially,  it  appears  to  be  almost  indispensable.  A  reasonable  assurance 
of  retention  in  position  tends  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  under 
officers  in  their  responsible  duties,  and  the  experience  gained  by  a 
long  and  faithful  discharge  of  duty  is  invaluable  in  the  proper  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  convict  class. 

V 

3.  The  advocates  of  the  cellular  as  oppossed  to  the  congregate  sys¬ 
tem  were  in  great  force  at  Stockholm.  The  majority  of  prisons  of 
importance  upon  the  continent  are  organized  upon  this  principle. 
Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  replies  adopted  to  the  questions 
proposed  by  the  international  commission  will  show  how  predominantly 
this  system  of  individual  seclusion  both  by  day  and  by  night  was 
in  the  mind  of  the  men  by  whom  these  replies  were  framed.  In  ex¬ 
amining  the  prisons  constructed  upon  this  theory,  (especially  that  at 
Louvain,  which  is  a  wonderfully  perfect  machine  for  accomplishing 
the  purpose  of  its  creation),  I  was  impressed  with  the  thought  that 
the  cellular  system  has  great  advantages  which  are  not  possessed  by 
the  system  adopted  in  our  American  prisons.  I  was  very  far  from 
being  converted  to  a  belief  in  that  system  as  in  all  respects  the  best, 
because  of  the  danger  which  long  seclusion  involves  to  the  mental 
health  of  the  prisoner,  and  because  of  its  opposition  to  the  principle 
that  men  can  be  prepared  only  by  association  for  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  and  for  resistance  to  the  temptations  of  social  life.  But  it  is 
a  great  aid  to  discipline  and  to  security;  it  is  much  more  to  be  dreaded, 
and  therefore  more  sternly  repressive;  it  absolutely  breaks  up  vicious 
associations,  and  no  influence  is  exerted  upon  the  prisoner  which  is 
not  antagonistic  to  his  criminal  disposition  and  character;  it  increases 
incalculably  the  power  of  the  governor  of  the  prison  over  the  convict, 
in  a  moral  as  well  as  physical  sense;  it  prevents  mutual  recognition  of 
prisoners,  when  discharged,  and  thus  removes  one  principal  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  their  return  to  an  honest  life;  it  solves  the  diffi- 
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cult  problem  of  the  proper  classification  of  prisoners,  by  making  of  each 
convict  a  class  by  himself;  it  compels  individual  recognition  and  treat¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  prison  officers;  and  it  gives  to  each  convict  much 
time  for  profitable  solitary  reflection  upon  his  career  and  its  consequences. 
It  was  evident  to  me  that  we  have  too  much  ignored  these  beneficial 
results  of  the  separate  system,  and  that  the  antagonism  between  this 
and  the  congregate  system  is  not  so  radical  as  to  render  some  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  two  impossible.  The  cellular  system  is  particularly  ap¬ 
plicable  in  the  early  stages  of  a  criminal  career,  and  to  prisoners  sen¬ 
tenced  for  short  periods  of  time.  It  is  therefore  well  suited  to  prisons 
for  miner  offenders — to  jails  and  to  district  or  intermediate  prisons. 
When  the  time  arrives  for  the  establishment  of  such  prisons,  by  the 
state  in  Illinois,  as  it  surely  will,  they  should  be  organized  and  built, 
in  my  judgment,  upon  this  system,  while  the  congregate  plan  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist  in  our  penitentiaries.  But  it  is  a  matter  for  congratula¬ 
tion  that  we  have  no  prisons  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  our 
county  jails),  in  which  prisoners  are  not  separated  by  night,  and  that 
we  nowhere  see  the  associated  dormitories,  of  which  I  saw  a  number, 
when  abroad. 

4.  The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  congress,  on  the  subject  of  juve¬ 
nile  reformatories  and  homes  for  neglected  children,  are  without  ex¬ 
ception  admirable.  They  place  these  institutions  upon  the  proper  basis 
and  in  their  true  relations,  while  the  suggestions  as  to  their  adminis¬ 
trations  are  wise,  in  an  eminent  degree.  Preference  is  given  to  the 
home  and  the  family,  as  better  than  any  institution  can  be — a  princi¬ 
ple  fully  recognized  in  the  state  school  at  Coldwater,  in  Michigan,  but 
not  only  ignored  but  denied  by  the  authorities  of  the  Soldiers’  Orphans’ 
Home,  at  Normal. — The  object  of  reformatory  institutions  is  well  stated; 
it  is  not  punishment  for  past  offences,  but  training  for  future  useful¬ 
ness. — The  duration  of  commitments  is  declared  to  be  until  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  not,  as  our  statutes  have  it,  for  short  terms,  often 
not  exceeding  one  year.  In  this  respect,  the  operation  of  the  Illinois 
law  is  positively  injurious.  It  proceeds  from  a  morbid  sensibility  on 
the  subject  of  personal  liberty,  and  from  a  false  idea  of  the  relation  of 
the  juvenile  offender  to  society,  as  well  as  of  the  object  sought  in 
sending  him  to  a  reformatory.  It  destroys  the  potency  of  the  agencies 
employed  for  his  reformation,  by  encouraging  in  his  mind  the  hope  that 
obstinate  resistence  to  their  influence,  for  a  comparatively  short  period, 
will  enable  him  to  triumph  over  authority  and  to  enter  again  upon  a 
life  of  vicious  indulgence.— Another  wise  suggestion,  in  conflict  with 
the  practice  adopted  in  our  own  state,  is  that  to  the  utmost  extent 
possible  the  placing  of  vicious  children  either  in  families  or  in  public 
institutions  should  take  place  without  the  intervention  of  a  formal 
trial.  If  the  end  of  commitment  is  not  punishment  but  reformation, 
why  insist  that  it  shall  take  the  form  of  punishment?  The  state  has 
the  right  of  guardianship  over  neglected  and  abandoned  childien:  why 
not  exercise  that  right?  The  statutes  of  Illinois  fail  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  confinement  and  control  have  a  humane  as  well  as  a  severe 
aspect,  nor  do  they  distinguish  between  confinement  for  the  protection 
of  society  and  for  the  protection  of  the  individual  himself.  This  dis¬ 
tinction  was  clearly  perceived  by  the  congress,  and  the  application  of 
the  principle  in  Illinois  is  much  to  be  desired,  not  only  in  the  case  of 
juvenile  delinquents,  but  of  the  insane  also. — The  conditional  discharge 
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or  ticket-of-leave  system  is  peculiarly  appropriate  and  advisable  in  the 
case  of  juvenile  offenders.  But  each  of  the  paragraphs  under  this  di¬ 
vision  might  be  made  the  text  of  elaborate  remark. 

5.  The  subject  of  aid  to  discharged  prisoners,  has  never  received 
the  attention,  in  this  state,  which  it  deserves.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  convicts  form  the  best  of  resolutions  in  prison,  but  when 
released  they  have  neither  money,  friends  nor  employment.  Under 
these  circumstances,  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  temptations  which  ad¬ 
dress  themselves  with  peculiar  force  to  a  criminal,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  they  find  themselves  again  in  the  clutches  of  the  law.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  they  find  employment  and  undertake  to  earn  an  honest  liveli¬ 
hood,  their  efforts  in  this  direction  are  thwarted  by  the  malicious  per¬ 
secutions  of  their  former  associates  in  the  penitentiary,  who  seek  to 
extort  blackmail  from  them,  as  the  price  of  silence,  or  failing  in  this, 
proceed  to  expose  their  criminal  history  to  their  employers  and  to 
the  public.  No  doubt  the  suspicions  of  the  public  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  the  reformation  of  convicts  are  for  the  most  part  well  founded,  but 
this  is  not  always  the  case.  If  our  prisons  were  more  reformatory 
in  their  character,  or  if  the  certificate  of  prison  officials  to  a  change 
of  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  discharged  prisoner  could  be  accepted 
by  the  public  as  worthy  of  attention,  and  if  there  were  a  class  of 
persons  in  the  community  who  would  take  it  upon  themselves  to 
encourage  the  prisoner’s  attempt  to  break  away  from  his  criminal  as¬ 
sociates  and  habits,  much  might  be  done  to  diminish  the  number  of 
crimes  and  criminals  in  this  state.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  any  steps 
will  be  taken  to  create  such  an  agency  for  the  repression  of  crime 
without  co-operation  in  some  form  by  the  state  itself.  One  form  of 
such  co-operation,  which  suggests  itself  to  me,  and  which  would  in¬ 
volve  no  expense  to  the  state  treasury,  is  the  formation,  in  the  several 
counties,  of  voluntary  auxiliary  societies,  in  connection  with  the  state 
board  of  public  charities,  who  might  familiarize  themselves  with  all 
the  questions  involved  in  the  relief  of  misfortune  and  the  treatment 
of  criminals,  and  might  place  themselves  in  direct  communication  and 
relations  with  the  state  penitentiaries.  Such  societies  might  undertake 
the  systematic  visitation  of  the  county  jails  and  almshouses,  might 
look  after  and  report  upon  the  condition  and  subsequent  history  of 
the  discharged  inmates  of  all  our  state  charitable  and  correctional  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  might  in  many  ways  be  able  to  render  efficient  service 
to  the  state  in  the  matter  of  its  charitable  work.  It  is  certain  that 
some  organization  of  this  sort  is  greatly  needed  in  Illinois. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  report,  without  making  special  mention  and 
acknowledgment  of  the  hospitality  and  innumerable  courtesies  extended 
to  the  congress  and  its  members,  while  in  Sweden.  No  words  can 
convey  any  adequate  notion  of  the  simplicity,  delicacy  and  unaffected 
heartiness  of  the  welcome  extended  to  us.  The  king  himself  came 
from  Norway  to  the  capital  to  greet  the  congress;  he  attended  one  of 
our  sessions,  and  we  were  invited  by  him  to  an  evening  reception  at 
the  palace  of  Drottningholm.  We  were  feted  by  the  city  of  Stock¬ 
holm  and  by  the  Swedish  members  of  the  congress,  in  two  magnifi¬ 
cent  banquets,  one  at  Hasselbacke,  and  the  other  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 
We  were  taken  on  special  excursions,  by  rail  and  by  water,  to  Upsala, 
the  site  of  the  great  Swedish  university,  and  to  Hall,  where  we  were 
shown  a  reformatory  for  boys,  founded  by  Queen  Josephine,  in  honor 
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of  the  memory  of  Oscar  I.  The  city  of  Stockholm,  in  its  situation, 
is  unsurpassed  for  beauty;  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Venice  of  the 
North.  Its  people  are  noted  for  their  intelligence,  their  strength  of 
character  and  their  tenderness  of  feeling.  All  that  Stockholm  has 
worthy  of  seeing  was  thrown  open  to  us,  we  were  in  effect  granted  the 
freedom  of  the  kingdom,  and  not  one  who  was  there  from  foreign 
lands  can  fail  to  cherish  the  most  delightful  memories  of  this  visit 
and  the  highest  regard  both  for  the  nation  and  for  its  king.  One 
especial  feature  of  our  entertainment  was  the  public  exhibition  of  a 
very  large  collection  of  handiwork,  illustrating  the  various  sorts  of  la¬ 
bor  carried  on  in  the  Swedish  prisons. 

To  the  Swedes  of  Illinois,  of  whom  we  have  so  many,  I  may  say, 
in  closing,  that  a  marked  interest  in  their  welfare  on  this  side  the  sea 
was  manifested  by  all  with  whom  I  came  in  contact,  and  that  their 
countrymen  at  home,  (who  greatly  resemble  the  Americans  in  many 
traits  of  national  character),  while  they  regret  their  loss  to  Sweden, 
are  proud  of  the  record  which  they  are  making  for  themselves  in  their 
new  home.  There  are  more  Scandinavians  in  America  than  there  are 
subjects  in  the  little  kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  the  presence  with  us 
of  so  large  a  body  of  people  of  this  race  has  done  much  to  cement 
the  ties  of  international  good-will  between  these  two  great  nations. 
May  those  ties  never  be  broken! 

EUEOPEAN  PRISONS. 

The  prisons  and  reformatories  visited  by  me,  while  abroad,  were  the 
great  prison  at  Louvain,  in  Belgium;  Langholm,  near  Stockholm, 
and  the  agricultural  colony  at  Hall,  in  Sweden,  Mazas,  Roquette,  la 
petite  Roquette,  and  la  Sante  at  Paris,  and  the  departmental  prison 
for  women,  at  Clermont,  in  France;  and  in  England,  Milbank  and  New¬ 
gate,  at  London,  the  jail  at  Gloucester,  and  the  reformatories  for  boys 
at  Gloucester  and  at  Red  Hill. 

It  is  not  so  easy  for  a  stranger  to  see  the  prisons  of  Europe,  as  it 
is  to  visit  those  in  the  United  States.  The  system  in  vogue  among 
us,  of  admitting  the  public,  as  if  a  penitentiary  were  a  place  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  especially  of  charging  visitors  an  entrance  fee,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  library  fund,  is  revolting  to  the  mind  of  one  who  has 
not  become  familiar  with  it.  An  officer  of  an  insane  hospital,  with 
whom  I  was  conversing,  put  the  objection  to  it  in  the  form  of  a  neat 
dilemma:  If  the  prisoner  is  innocent,  it  is  an  outrage  to  expose  him  to 
the  public;  if  he  is  guilty,  he  has  no  right  to  be  amused  by  the 
sight  of  visitors — seclusion  is  part  of  his  punishment.  In  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  admission,  one  must  be  known  or  properly  vouched  for  and  must 
make  application  to  the  government  for  authority  to  visit  such  and 
such  prisons,  specifying  their  names.  In  France,  one  often  has  to  wait 
for  an  answer  two  weeks  or  more,  before  receiving  a  reply. 

The  authorization  granted  me  in  England  read  as  follows: 

“Home  Office,  1  October,  187s. 

“Allow  Mr.  F.  II.  Wines  to  view  the  prison  between  the  hours  of 
9  and  11,  A.  M.,  and  2  and  5,  P.  M.,  on  any  day  except  Saturday  and 
Sunday. 

By  desire  of  the  Secretajy  of  State.” 
To  the  Governors  of  the  Convict  Prisons. 
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The  French  permission  was  more  elaborate  in  form  : 

“Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

Bureau  of  Prison  Administration, 

Office  of  the  Director, 

Paris,  24  August,  1878. 

“Sir: — You  have  expressed  the  desire  to  be  allowed  to  visit,  in  the 
interest  of  your  researches,  the  prisons  '*  *  ( naming  them.). 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  have  issued  the  necessary 
orders  for  your  admission,  on  presentation  of  this  letter,  and  that  every 
facility  be  afforded  you  for  the  accomplishment  of  your  mission. 

Receive,  Monsieur,  the  assurance  of  my  most  distinguished  consider¬ 
ation. 

Tiie  Minister  of  the  Interior.” 

Belgium. — I  was  not  able  to  learn  very  much  concerning  the  prisons 
of  Belgium,  for  the  want  of  time  to  make  inquiries  and  observations. 
The  system  adopted  for  all  prisons  is  strictly  cellular  conlinement,  and 
the  number  of  cells  provided,  at  a  cost  of  about  four  million  dollars, 
is  nearly  five  thousand.  The  two  principal  prisons  are  at  Louvain  and 
Ghent.  Life-prisoners  are  sent,  after  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  to  the 
latter,  where  the  severity  of  seclusion  is  modified  by  allowing  them  to 
work  and  take  their  meals  in  common. 

The  prison  at  Louvain,  in  its  general  plan,  resembles  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia,  but  is  vastly  better  than  its  prototype. 
Six  corridors  radiate  from  a  common  centre,  in  the  form  of  a  star, 
with  cells  on  each  side  of  the  halls,  and  from  an  observatory  in  the 
centre  the  entire  prison  can  be  seen  a't  once.  The  floors  of  the  corri¬ 
dors  are  of  stone  and  of  tiling,  the  walls  are  painted,  and  nothing 
could  be  kept  in  a  state  of  more  perfect  cleanliness.  The  entire  pris¬ 
on  is  heated  by  hot  water,  the  ventilation  is  good,  (I  observed  none 
of  the  ordinary  prison  odor),  and  the  principal  if  not  the  only  archi¬ 
tectural  defect  is  the  position  of  the  sewer,  which  runs  under  the  house. 
The  kitchen  was  clean  and  sweet,  but  scarcely  equal  to  an  American 
kitchen,  except  in  the  quality  of  the  utensils,  which  are  of  copper,  and 
are  burnished  until  they  shine  like  gold.  There  is  no  laundry,  but 
the  washing  is  done  by  prisoners,  in  their  cells.  The  diet  furnished 
is  bread  and  coffee  for  breakfast,  soup  for  lunch,  and  a  stew  for  din¬ 
ner.  The  prisoners  are  isolated  in  their  cells,  in  chapel,  in  school,  and 
in  the  yards  for  exercise;  they  never  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  or 
of  speaking  to  each  other.  The  cells  are  large — about  six  by  ten  feet; 
and  each  is  furnished  with  gas,  water,  a  water-closet,  and  a  table,  so 
constructed  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  table  by  day  and  as  a  bed  b}^  night. 
The  table  furniture  is  of  polished  tin  and  is  kept  as  bright  as  silver. 
In  each  cell  occupied  by  a  Roman  Catholic,  there  is  a  crucifix  and  a 
vase  of  holy  water.  Each  prisoner  performs  his  allotted  task  of  labor 
in  his  cell,  entirely  alone.  The  trades  followed  are  shoe-making,  tail¬ 
oring,  book-binding  and  weaving,  besides  the  work  of  the  prison  itself. 
In  one  cell  I  saw  a  blacksmith’s  forge.  The  prisoners  are  not  however 
given  work  to  do  upon  their  entrance  into  the  prison;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  denied  them.  They  are  placed  in  solitary  confinement,  without 
books  or  employment,  and  left  in  that  condition,  until  they  themselves 
demand  woik,  as  a  relief,  thus  avoiding  the  appearance  of  com¬ 
pulsion  and  enlisting  the  choice  of  the  convict  himself  in  the  first 
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and  most  important  agency  for  his  reformation.  Each  prisoner  is  vis¬ 
ited  in  his  cell  daily  by  his  keeper,  and  from  time  to  time  by  the  director, 
the  sub-director,  the  chaplain,  the  school-master  and  the  physician.  The 
number  of  visits  to  be  made  or  the  number  of  hours  to  be  spent  by 
each  officer  and  employe  in  the  visitation  of  prisoners  is  determined 
by  fixed  regulations;  thus,  for  example,  each  keeper  has  the  charge  of 
twenty-five  prisoners  and  must  spend  his  entire  time  in  going  from 
one  cell  to  another.  The  time  spent  by  each  in  exercise  in  the  open 
air  is  one  hour  daily.  The  yards  for  exercise  have  high  walls,  separating 
them  from  each  other;  they  radiate  from  a  common  centre,  like  a  lady’s 
fan;  where  the  walls  approach  each  other  is  an  iron  grating,  through 
which  every  prisoner  can  be  seen  at  once  by  his  keeper,  while  no 
prisoner  sees  any  other;  and  in  passing  from  the  cells  to  the  yards, 
their  faces  and  heads  are  covered  by  woolen  masks  {copy chons  beiges ), 
and  they  march  in  single  file,  not  as  our  convicts  do,  with  each  man’s 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  man  in  front  of  him,  but  at  a  distance 
of  at  least,  six  paces  apart,  so  that  communication  between  them  is 
rendered  almost  impossible,  and  recognition,  after  discharge,  absolutely 
so.  The  same  care  is  taken  to  separate  them  in  chapel  and  in  school, 
by  introducing  them  singly  into  enclosed  stalls,  so  constructed  that  all 
are  visible  from  the  desk  or  alter,  but  no  prisoner  can  see  another 
prisoner’s  face.  Each  convict  attends  school  for  one  hour,  every  other 
day,  and  divine  service  every  Sunday.  Another  feature  of  the  cellular 
system  is  the  par  loirs,  or  stalls  for  receiving  the  visits  of  relatives, 
which  at  Louvain  are  arranged  in  a  double  row,  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  double  wire  grating,  in  such  manner  that  no  article 
can  pass,  and  not  even  a  kiss  or  grasp  of  the  hand  be  interchanged; 
the  prisoners  enter  from  an  inside  and  their  friends  from  an  outside 
passage. 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  describing  the  prison  at  Louvain,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  none  better  of  its  kind  in  the  world;  and  because  it 
admirably  illustrates  the  character  of  the  separate  or  cellular  system 
of  imprisonment,  to  which  all  Europe  tends.  The  great  argument  upon 
which  the  advocates  of  this  system  rely  for  its  justiff cation,  is  that  its 
influence  is  to  diminish  the  number  of  recidivists,  i.  e.  of  discharged 
convicts  who  relapse  into  crime.  A  book  upon  the  Belgian  system  has 
recently  been  published  by  M.  Stevens,  who  was  for  many  years  direc¬ 
tor  at  Louvain,  entitled  Les  prisons  cellulaires  en  Belgique,  to  which 
those  interested  in  these  questions  may  refer  for  fuller  information  as 
to  its  character  and  results. 

Sweden. — The  reform  in  the  prison  system  of  Sweden  dates  from 
the  year  1840,  when  Oscar  I,  then  Crown  Prince,  published  his  remark¬ 
able  work,  Jjes  peines  et  des  establissements  penitentiaires,  in  which  he 
advocated  not  only  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  law  and  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  prisons,  but  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  prevention 
of  crime,  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders  and  aid  to  discharged 
convicts.  In  this  book,  he  showed  how  crime  has  its  roots  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  condition  of  society,  and  that  for  its  repression  many  means  must 
be  employed,  whose  relation  to  the  end  to  be  attained  is  only  indirect. 

I  cannot  undertake,  in  this  brief  report,  to  relate  the  progress  of  the 
reform  which  began  nearly  forty  years  ago,  or  to  describe  the  criminal 
code  of  Sweden,  which  differs  in  many  respects  from  our  own.  The 
Swedish  prisoners  are  of  two  grades,  corresponding  somewhat  to  our 
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state  and  county  prisons,  but  they  are  all  under  the  immediate  control 
of  the  central  government.  The  central  prisons,  as  they  are  called, 
are  for  persons  convicted  of  crimes  punished  by  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years;  while  the  departmental 
prisons  are  for  prisoners  sentenced  for  a  shorter  term,  either  with  or 
without  hard  labor,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  number  of  these  prisons, 
and  their  capacity  is  shown  in  the  following  statement. 


Prisons. 

Capacity. 

Central. 

Cells. 

Associated  Dormitories. 

3  for  men,  cellular . 

3  for  men,  associated . 

.  90  .  . 

.  900 

3  for  women,  “  . 

.  46  .  . 

.  550 

Departmental. 

44  for  both  sexes . 

. 2,482  .. 

Total . 

. 1,450 

The  average  number  of  prisoners  is  about  3,800,  besides  about  700 
vagrants,  in  work -houses.  The  population  of  the  country  is  nearly 
4,500,000.  The  ratio  of  prisoners  to  the  entire  population  is  therefore 
about  one  in  a  thousand. 

The  cost  of  construction  of  these  prisons  is  estimated  at  $1,675,000; 
and  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  is  about  $500,000,  of  which 
$200,000  covers  the  items  of  food,  clothing  and  bedding,  furniture, 
heating  and  lighting,  cleaning,  religious  instruction  and  medical  care, 
and  the  rest  is  for  supervision,  guarding,  repairs,  etc.  The  average 
daily  cost  of  food  for  each  prisoner  is  a  trifle  over  eight  cents.  For 
the  information  of  prison  officials,  I  subjoin  the  food  ration  allowed 
each  convict  per  week. 

TABLE. 

Article.  Summer.  Winter. 


Flour,  rye . 1.31  pounds . 1.31  pounds. 


Flour,  barley.  ........ 

Pearl  barley. . .  . . 

. . 1.02 

. 98 

u 

u 

. 88 

. 79 

tc 

u 

Peas . 

Fresh  meat . 

. 1.30 

. 37 

u 

u 

. 1.40 

. 74 

u 

u 

Salt  meat . . 

. 74 

u 

. 37 

u 

Salt  Dork . .  .  .  . 

. 28 

u 

. 28 

u 

Herrings . 

. 56 

u 

. 56 

u 

Salt  . 

. 28 

u 

. 30 

u 

Pepper . 

u 

. 05 

(( 

Total  pounds . 

Potatoes . 

. 6.95 

. 6.68 

. 2.43 

quarts. 

Milk . 

. 1.60 

quarts . 

. 1.60 

quarts. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  prisons  is  borne  by  the  government.  The 
earnings  of  the  prisoners  belong  to  them,  except  that  they  are  required  to 
pay  the  director  of  the  prison  one-third,  on  any  sum  less  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  dollars,  and  one-sixth  on  all  over  that  amount,  to  com¬ 
pensate  him  for  procuring  them  employment;  and  the  prison  employes 
receive  one-half  as  much  as  the  director.  This  leaves  the  prisoner  one- 
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half  or  more  of  his  gross  earnings,  a  portion  of  which  is  placed  to 
his  credit  and  may  be  used  by  him  in  the  purchase  of  extra  diet,  such 
as  wheaten  bread,  butter,  cheese  or  small-beer;  the  remainder  is  put  in 
a  savings-bank  to  accumulate  as  a  fund  for  his  benefit,  at  his  discharge. 
The  amount  paid  for  a  day’s  work  is  very  small;  it  does  not  exceed 
twelve  or  fifteen  cents.  The  labor  performed  is  various,  and  includes, 
in  the  several  prisons  of  the  kingdom,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
woolen  cloths,  stone-cutting,  splitting  match-sticks  and  making  paper 
match-boxes,  oakum  picking,  beating  wool  and  feathers,  and  tailoring, 
(chiefly  for  the  army) — these  are  the  principal  avocations  followed;  the 
others  can  scarcely  be  enumerated. 

The  only  prison  which  I  visited  in  Sweden  was  that  of  Langholm, 
in  the  suburbs  of  Stockholm.  The  old  part  now  in  use  contains  ten 
associated  dormitories,  with  beds  in  double  tiers,  one  above  the  other, 
(something  like  those  in  the  Pontiac  reform  school,  in  this  state),  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy  cells.  Only  seventy  of  these  cells  were  oc¬ 
cupied.  The  number  of  prisoners  present  was  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight.  On  the  same  ground  the  government  is  building  a  new  prison, 
which  will  contain  seven  hundred  cells,  of  which  four  hundred  will  be 
for  solitary  confinement  by  day  and  night,  and  three  hundred  for  use 
at  night  only.  This  building  will  cost  about  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars;  the  present  prison  will  be  used  for  workshops 
and  for  culinary  and  other  domestic  work.  It  is  well  planned  for  its 
purposes,  in  nearly'  all  respects,  but  I  doubted  whether  the  provision 
for  steam-heating  is  adequate  to  the  demand  in  a  climate  so  far  north 
as  that  of  Stockholm.  The  Swedish  cells  are  not  exactly  like  those  of 
Belgium;  the  furniture  consists  of  a  hammock,  (which  is  folded  up  in 
the  day-time,  and  suspended  at  night  from  hooks  in  the  walls),  a  table 
which  swings  from  the  wall,  a  stool,  (fastened  to  the  floor),  a  shelf, 
and  a  water-closet  seat  or  a  prisoners’  bucket.  The  windows  are  small 
and  placed  high,  in  order  that  the  prisoner  cannot  see  anything  of  the 
outside  world  except  the  sky.  The  rules  of  the  prison  are  hung  up 
in  each  cell,  and  each  is  supplied  with  a  testament  and  a  hymn  and 
prayer-book.  If  it  is  necessary  to  call  a  guard,  a  bell  on  the  outside  can 
be  sounded  by  the  prisoner,  and  at  the  same  time  a  plate  bearing  his 
number  is  displayed  in  the  hall.  The  inmates  of  Langholm  are  near¬ 
ly  all  advanced  in  years,  this  prison  being  reserved  for  men  of  middle 
life.  The  prison  school-room,  which  only  accommodates  fifty-two  pu¬ 
pils,  is  large  enough  to  hold  all  who  are  under  thirty-five  years  old, 
beyond  vTnch  age  attendance  is  not  compulsory.  School  is  in  session 
two  hours  on  week-days,  and  on  Sundays  six.  There  is  also  a  training- 
school  for  the  under  officers,  which  lasts  from  seven  to  eight  every 
evening,  except  Sunday,  when  the  hour  is  changed  to  five  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  The  results  of  this  school  are  very  satisfactory,  and  it 
has  furnished  a  number  of  officers  of  the  departmental  prisons. 

The  agricultural  colony  at  Hall  is  the  property  of  a  private  corpo¬ 
ration  organized  in  June,  1873,  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  arrival 
of  Queen  Josephine  in  Sweden.  On  this  occasion  the  queen  endowed 
the  association  with  eighty  thousand  dollars,  a  munificent  gift,  which 
was  supplemented  by  contributions  from  other  sources.  The  object 
of  the  society  is  to  rescue  young  offenders  from  a  life  of  crime  and  to 
assist  discharged  prisoners  to  obtain  honest  employment.  The  farm  at 
Hall,  on  the  seashore,  three  leagues  from  the  ancient  village  of 
20— 
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Sodertelge,  contains  two  thousand  acres.  The  reformatory  was  founded  in 
1874,  after  the  model  of  Mettray,  in  France,  and  Ruysele,  in  Belgium. 
It  is  proposed  to  erect  six  family  buildings,  to  contain  fifty  boys  each, 
and  to  receive  no  boys  under  ten  nor  over  fifteen  years  of  age.  The 
government  grants  the  custody  of  the  inmates  to  the  association  until 
the  age  of  twenty,  if  necessary,  with  the  right  to  act  toward  them  in 
loco  parentis.  The  expense  of  their  maintenance  is  divided  between  the 
association  and  their  actual  parents  or  the  communes  by  which  they  are 
sent.  The  congress  visited  this  colony  in  a  body,  and  the  only  express¬ 
ions  heard  were  those  of  approval  of  the  enterprise  and  of  the  manner  of 
its  execution.  At  the  time  we  were  there,  two  of  the  family  buildings 
were  completed  and  a  third  in  process  of  erection. 

France. — At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878,  I  saw  a  magnificent  dis¬ 
play,  by  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  of  the  system  of  public  institu¬ 
tions  of  France,  illustrated  by  immense  maps,  statistical  charts,  models 
in  plaster-of-paris,  exhibits  of  apparatus  used,  and  even  an  actual  prison 
cell,  with  all  its  furniture.  A  placard  prominently  attached  to  the 
wall  stated  the  division  of  the  French  and  Algerian  prisons  as  follows: 

1.  Houses  of  arrest,  or  station-houses;  of  which  there  is  one  in  every 
district  or  ward  ( arrondissement ),  for  the  accused,  minor  offenders 
awaiting  trial,  persons  condemned  to  incarceration  for  more  than  a  year, 
before  their  removal  to  the  central  houses  of  correction,  minors  com¬ 
mitted  by  their  parents,  and  prisoners  in  transitu. 

2.  Houses  of  justice;  these  are  situated  in  the  towns  where  the 
criminal  courts  are  held,  and  generally  in  the  same  enclosure  with  the 
houses  of  arrest.  Their  function  is  to  receive  persons  accused  of  grave 
offences,  and  to  hold  criminals  convicted  by  the  courts  until  they  are 
transferred  to  the  prison  to  which  they  have  been  sentenced. 

3.  Depots  for  convicts  sentenced  to  transportation  to  New  Caledo¬ 
nia  or  Guiana. 

4.  Departmental  prisons;  for  prisoners  who  have  violated  police  reg¬ 
ulations,  adults  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  terms  not  exceeding- 
one  year,  and  minors  under  sixteen  years  old  sentenced  for  six  months 
or  more.  These  are  also  generally  in  the  same  enclosure  with  the 
houses  of  arrest  and  of  justice.  Those  which  are  adapted  for  cellular 
imprisonment  also  receive  prisoners  sentenced  for  longer  periods. 

5.  Central  prisons;  for  prisoners  of  both  sexes,  over  sixteen  years 
of  age,  whose  term  of  imprisonment  is  for  more  than  one  year. 

6.  Strong  prisons  ( maisons  de  force );  for  prisoners  of  both  sexes 
condemned  to  solitary  confinement,  and  for  women  condemned  to 
compulsory  labor. 

7.  Agricultural  penitentiaries  (in  Corsica). 

8.  Houses  of  detention;  for  offenders  sentenced  to  simple  imprison¬ 
ment. 

9.  Juvenile  reformatories;  for  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 
acquitted  as  having  acted  without  discernment  but  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  government,  or  convicted  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  a  term  of  more  than  six  months.  These  reformatories  are  of  four 
sorts. — Agricultural  colonies,  for  boys  committed  to  the  care  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  or  sentenced  for  more  than  ten  months  and  less  than  two 
years. — Colonies  or  prisons,  for  boys  and  girls  sentenced  for  more  than 
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two  years  or  withdrawn  from  the  agricultural  colonies  on  account  of  bad 
conduct. — Prisons  for  girls,  of  all  classes. — Reform  schools,  intended  for 
boys  under  twelve  years  old,  whose  education  is  committed  to  religious 
orders. 

10.  Rooms  and  depots  of  security;  in  places  where  there  are  no 
station-houses,  for  prisoners  in  transitu. 

This  classification,  as  will  be  perceived,  is  complicated  and  difficult 
for  a  foreigner  to  understand.  The  total  number  of  prisons  in  France, 
of  all  classes,  except  the  last,  is  four  hundred  and  seventy-two; 
in  Algeria,  fifty-five;  and  the  total  number  of  prisoners,  December  31, 
1877,  was  fifty-eight  thousand  and  thirty,  as  follows: 


Male  adult  prisoners . 39,705 

Female  adult  prisoners .  8,01  i 

Juvenile  offenders,  boys .  8,285 

Juvenile  offenders,  girls .  2,027 


Total . 58,030 


The  organization  of  the  French  prisons  is  very  complete,  but  some¬ 
what  arbitrary  and  inflexible.  The  value  of  the  property  under  the 
charge  of  the  prison  bureau  approximates  seven  million  dollars. 

The  prison  system  of  France,  like  that  of  Sweden,  is  in  a  transition 
state,  but  the  tendency  in  France  to  purely  cellular  imprisonment  is 
more  absolute.  The  parliamentary  commission  appointed  in  1872,  to 
examine  into  the  entire  prison  question,  made  a  report  in  seven  large 
quarto  volumes,  the  result  of  which  was  the  passage  of  an  act  in  June, 
1875,  which  decrees  the  complete  cellular  separation,  by  day  and  night, 
of  all  prisoners  sentenced  for  less  than  a  year  and  a  day,  and  allows 
such  separation  in  case  of  prisoners  under  longer  sentences,  but  only  on 
their  own  application.  By  applying  for  separate  confinement  prisoners 
shorten  their  term  of  imprisonment  one-fourth.  It  has  proved  impos¬ 
sible  fully  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  statute  referred  to,  because 
of  the  insufficient  number  of  cells  in  the  existing  prisons. 

The  model  cell,  on  exhibition,  was  four  metres  (thirteen  feet)  long, 
two  and  a  half  metres  (eight  feet)  wide,  and  three  metres  in  height. 
The  door  was  of  oak,  with  a  peep-hole  for  observation  of  the  prisoner 
from  the  outside,  and  a  little  wicket,  with  a  shutter,  for  passing  ob¬ 
jects  in  and  out.  The  window  at  the  other  end,  six  feet  from  the 
floor,  was  about  two  and  a  half  feet  wide  by  four  feet  long,  with  slats, 
of  fluted  glass,  like  those  of  a  window  blind,  movable  and  operated  by 
a  rod  sliding  through  a  tube,  under  the  control  of  the  prisoner  himself; 
but  to  prevent  his  mounting  upon  a  chair  to  look  out,  his  chair  was 
fastened  to  the  wall  by  a  chain.  His  bed  and  table  were  both  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  wall  by  hinges,  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  room.  The  cell 
was  also  supplied  with  a  fixed  wash-basin  and  a  water-closet;  lighted 
with  gas,  with  two  keys — one  placed  in  the  hall  outside,  the  other  un¬ 
der  the  prisoner’s  hand;  ventilated  by  air  passing  directly  through  the 
outer  wall,  over  the  steam -pipes,  and  passing  out  through  a  register  in 
the  wall  opposite;  the  prisoner  can  regulate  the  admission  of  air  at  his 
own  will,  and  also  the  temperature  of  the  room.  To  call  a  guard,  lie 
touches  a  button  near  his  bed,  which  sounds  a  Jjell  and  at  the  same 
time  lets  fall  a  number,  in  the  outer  wall,  in  the  corridor;  the  color  of 
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the  metal  plate  bearing  this  number  indicates  the  character  of  his  offence 
and  of  his  sentence.  In  one  corner  of  his  cell  are  two  shelves,  for 
his  table  utensils,  his  books,  his  inkstand,  etc.  Upon  the  wall  hang 
written  and  printed  tablets,  with  sundry  interesting  bits  of  informa¬ 
tion,  such  as  the  prison  rules,  the  allotted  division  of  his  time,  the 
list  of  trades  followed  in  the  prison,  the  rules  of  the  library  and  a 
partial  catalogue  of  its  contents,  the  names  of  the  persons  (official  and 
otherwise)  by  whom  he  will  be  visited,  the  notice  given  him  by  the 
prisoners’  aid  society,  and  last  but  not  least  the  tariff  of  the  cantine , 
that  is  to  say,  a  list  of  the  articles  which  he  may  purchase  from  his 
earnings,  and  their  price.  In  all  this  the  methodical  French  mind  re- 
•  veals  itself.  Another  article  suspended  on  the  wall  is  a  metal  number, 
which  the  prisoner  must  always  wear  upon  his  breast,  for  identifica¬ 
tion,  whenever  he  leaves  his  cell  for  any  purpose  whatever.  This  de¬ 
scription  will.  I  think,  give  the  reader  a  tolerably  complete  notion  of 
the  nature  of  cellular  imprisonment.  The  Belgian  masks  described 
above  have  been  adopted  also  in  France,  and  the  same  system  of  fan¬ 
shaped  yards  {joreaux )  for  exercise  is  in  use  in  both  countries. 

The  French  system  of  prison  labor  is  here  worth  at  least  a  brief 
mention.  Throughout  the  world,  wherever  convict  labor  comes  in 
competition  with  that  of  free  and  honest  workmen,  in  any  branch  of 
business,  the  latter  complain,  if  the  amount  of  work  done  by  prisoners 
is  sufficient  to  make  the  rivalry  formidable.  In  this  respect,  foreign  pris¬ 
ons  are  everywhere  managed  with  great  prudence.  Pains  is  taken  not  to 
reduce  the  price  of  convict  labor,  and  not  to  throw  too  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  labor  at  command  into  any  one  pursuit,  as  well  as  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  labor  of  convicts  as  much  as  possible  in  the  furnishing  of 
supplies  for  the  government  itself.  But  the  feature  of  French  prison 
administration  to  which  the  reader’s  attention  is  called  is  the  system 
of  entreprise ,  o?*  the  contract  system.  There  are  two  methods  of  pro¬ 
curing  work  for  prisoners,  by  the  administration  of  the  prison  itself 
[regie)  and  by  middle-men  ( entreprise ).  Both  are  in  use.  Under  the 
latter,  (which  has  been  abolished  in  Sweden),  a  contractor  undertakes 
to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  maintaining  the  prisoners,  including  furniture 
and  necessary  repairs  to  buildings,  in  consideration  of  a  stipulated  sum 
allowed  him  per  day  for  each  prisoner,  and  of  an  allowance  for  work 
done  for  the  prison,  and  of  certain  privileges,  such  as  the  sale  to 
prisoners  of  articles  of  extra  diet.  The  contractor  then  receives  a  cer¬ 
tain  share  of  the  prisoner’s  earnings,  varying  according  to  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  convicts,  from  three-tenths  to  seven-tenths.  Of  the  prisoner’s 
share,  one-half  is  placed  at  his  immediate  disposal,  the  other  reserved 
until  his  discharge.  The  privilege  of  the  cantine ,  namely,  of  expend¬ 
ing  the  portion  allowed  him  for  extra  diet,  etc.,  is  taken  away  from 
him  as  a  punishment  for  disorderly  conduct  or  violation  of  the  rules 
of  the  prison.  The  amount  earned  by  prisoners,  in  1877,  was  nearly 
a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  of  which  more  than  one-half  belonged 
either  to  the  contractors  or  to  the  prison  administration,  according  as 
the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  systems  was  in  force  in  each  prison. 
The  total  net  cost  of  the  prisons  to  the  government  was  nearly  three 
million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  prisons  of  Paris — Mazas,  the  two  Roquettes  and  la  Sante — are 
interesting,  but  less  so  than  I  had  anticipated.  An  American  misses, 
almost  everywhere  in  Europe,  the  immense  workshops,  with  their 
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whirling  machinery,  to  which  we  are  accustomed  at  home;  and  our  ap¬ 
pliances  for  doing  the  domestic  work  of  a  prison  are  also  for  the  most 
part  lacking. 

Mazas  is  star-shaped,  with  six  corridors  radiating  from  the  cen¬ 
tre,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel;  each  corridor  contains  two  hund¬ 
red  and  ten  cells,  and  the  total  number  therefore  is.  twelve  hundred 
and  sixty — about  as  many  as  there  are  at  Joliet,  but  a  French  cell  is 
more  than  four  time  as  large  as  our  own,  and  not  more  than  one  prisoner 
is  placed  in  one  apartment.  The  cells  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
corridors,  and  a  well  extends  through  all  the  floors  from  the  roof  to 
the  lower  pavement.  On  each  floor  this  well  is  protected  by  an  iron 
railing,  which  also  serves  as  a  tramway;  the  car  for  distributing  food 
stretches  across  from  one  side  of  the  opening  to  the  other,  and  runs 
on  top  of  the  railing  just  mentioned.  In  the  centre  of  the  prison  is 
the  bureau  (office),  which  commands  a  view  of  all  the  halls  and  of 
all  the  six  -par loirs ,  or  rows  of  stalls  where  prisoners  receive  visits  from 
their  friends.  There  is  a  special  parloir  cle  faveur  up  stairs,  without  the 
gratings  which  on  the  lower  floor  keep  prisoners  and  their  visitors 
apart.  Above  the  bureau  is  the  chapel,  which  is  merely  an  altar  in 
the  centre  of  the  rotunda,  on  a  level  with  the  second  floor.  When 
the  mass  is  celebrated,  every  cell-door  is  opened  just  far  enough  to 
allow  all  prisoners  to  hear  what  is  said  and  sung.  The  library  con¬ 
tains  nearly  three  thousand  volumes;  great  attention  is  paid  to  prison 
libraries  in  France,  and  no  prison  is  without  its  choice  collection  of  books. 
The  cells  in  one  gallery  are  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  sick,  and  are 
furnished  with  bedsteads  instead  of  hammocks;  some  of  these  cells  are 
of  double  size.  The  sick  are  all  allowed  a  special  diet,  when  ordered 
by  the  physician;  the  ordinary  diet  is  bread  in  the  early  morning, 
soup  at  eight  o’clock,  and  beans  at  three,  Tvith  meat  twice  a  week, 
on  Thursdays  and  Sundays.  Labor  is  not  compulsory,  but  there  are 
workshops  up  stairs,  and  work  is  furnished  to  prisoners  in  their  cells, 
if  desired.  The  number  of  promenoirs ,  or  demi-lunes,  in  twenty  sec¬ 
tions  each,  is  live;  thus  one  hundred  prisoners  can  take  exercise  at 
once,  or  twelve  hundred  in  twelve  hours.  The  ease  with  which  pris¬ 
oners  are  controlled,  under  the  cellular  system,  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  employes  for  this  immense  prison  is  only  seventy. 

La  Roquette  is  very  differently  planned.  It  is  a  square,  with  a  court 
in  the  centre.  The  number  of  prisoners,  when  I  visited  it,  was  three 
hundred  and  forty,  all  of  whom  were  compelled  to  labor.  They  were 
making  boxes,  button-moulds,  wooden  flower-stands,  paper  boxes 
and  bags,  braided  worsted  slippers,  and  were  finishing  metallic  butts. 
The  cells  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  strong;  they  are  double, 
with  a  wooden  partition  dividing  each  into  two,  and  prisoners  wdio 
room  together,  so  to  speak,  can  see  each  other,  converse  and  even 
shake  hands,  by  approaching  the  window  common  to  both.  I  was  in¬ 
formed  however  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  spending  money  to  make 
the  cells  strong,  if  the  prison  itself  is  strong,  the  guards  vigilant  and 
the  discipline  good.  The  corridor  floors  are  tiled  with  brick.  A  very 
objectionable  feature  of  this  prison  is  the  common  court  in  the  centre, 
where  prisoners  mingle  freely.  Prisoners  in  the  infirmary  have  a 
separate  court  for  their  use;  and  prisoners  who  have  given  information 
respecting  crimes  committed  are  placed  in  a  separate  hall,  so  that  they 
do  not  come  into  contact  with  their  fellows  at  all.  In  the  chapel,  I 
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noticed  also  a  separate  gallery,  enclosed,  for  the  use  of  prisoners  sen 
fenced  to  death. 

Both  Mazas  and  la  Roquette  have  an  historical  interest  for  the  vis 
itor,  on  account  of  their  connexion  with  the  record  of  revolutions  and 
attempted  revolutions,  particularly  the  coup  d'etat  of  1851  and  the 
rising  of  the  commune  in  1871.  At  la  Roquette,  visitors  are  shown  the 
cell  occupied  by  the  unfortunate  Mgr.  Darboy,  the  archbishop  of  Paris ; 
and  in  the  court  in  front  of  the  infirmary,  at  the  corner  of  the  wall, 
is  a  railing,  ornamented  with  wreaths  of  immortelles,  and  inside  the 
railing  a  flower  border,  opposite  the  place  where  the  archbishop  an  d 
his  five  associates  were  shot  by  the  commune  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May  . 
A  white  marble  tablet,  with  a  black  border  and  the  names  of  the  vie  - 
tims,  is  inserted  in  the  wall,  to  commemorate  the  event. 

La  petite  Roquette  (little  Roquette)  is  a  prison  for  boys.  It  somewhat 
resembles  Mazas,  but  the  radiating  corridors  are  connected  by  cross  corri¬ 
dors  at  the  ends,  like  the  tire  of  a  wheel,  while  the  spokes  do  not  extend  to 
the  hub.  Instead  of  a  bureau,  on  the  lower  floor  in  the  centre,  there 
is  a  parloir;  and  a  chapel  above,  with  stalls  for  the  separation  of  pris¬ 
oners,  during  service.  This  chapel  is  also  used  as  a  school-room,  and 
to  accommodate  it  to  its  double  purpose,  the  altar  is  placed  very  high, 
and  the  schoolmaster’s  desk  below  it.  There  are  no  workshops,  but 
all  labor  is  solitary.  The  cells  have  common  plaster  walls,  painted,  and 
the  corridor  floors  are  of  brick  tiling.  With  a  capacity  for  five  hundred 
prisoners,  there  were  only  two  hundred  and  twenty  present.  The  boys 
were  making  steel  purses,  and  clasps  and  hinges  for  travelling  bags  and 
trunks.  Those  of  different  religious  professions,  Catholics,  Protestants 
and  Jews,  each  have  religious  instruction  in  accordance  with  the  be¬ 
lief  of  their  parents.  The  parloir  is  used  for  these  conferences. 

La  Saute  is  a  departmental  prison,  with  a  capacity  of  one  thousand 
inmates,  who  are  separated  by  night,  but  not  during  the  daytime. 
The  variety  of  ocupations  is  very  great:  binding  copy-books,  spooling 
cotton,  designing,  painting  paper,  manufacturing  lace  paper,  umbrella 
leathers,  iron  chains,  buttons,  paper  boxes,  shoes,  worsted  slippers, 
feather  dusters,  etc.  The  prisoners  recei  ve  one  half  the  amount  paid 
for  their  labor;  the  other  half  is  divided  equally  between  the  prison 
and  the  contractor  ( entrepreneur ),  One  detail  of  construction  at  La 
Sante  attracted  my  attention,  namely,  the  mode  of  lighting  the  cells. 
An  opening  is  made  in  the  cell-wall,  for  the  gas  jet,  with  a  ground  glass 
bull’s  eye  on  the  side  next  the  prisoner,  and  a  shutter  with  a  bolt  on  the 
side  next  the  corridor.  Air  is  admitted  through  a  pipe  from  below, 
and  the  smoke  carried  off  through  a  pipe  above,  leading  out  into  the 
corridor.  I  observed  also  the  special  parloir  for  lawyers  who  visit 
their  clients  in  the  prison,  and  the  cells  with  baths.  The  library  here 
is  very  large,  and  numbers  five  thousand  volumes. 

The  central  prison  for  women  at  Clermont,  occupies  an  old  chateau, 
from  which,  it  is  said,  St.  Louis  led  the  sixth  crusade,  in  the  year  1248. 
There  are  two  departments,  one  of  correction  and  the  other  of  preven¬ 
tion  of  crime.  Girls  are  placed  in  the  latter  by  their  parents,  without 
undergoing  judicial  sentence.  The  number  of  prisoners,  September  1, 
1878,  was  seven  hundred  and  forty-three.  (There  were  only  two  vacant 
beds).  They  are  all  employed,  the  greater  part  in  making  cloth  shoes, 
but  they  also  manufacture  corsets  and  false  hair.  Eiglity-five  were  in 
solitary  confinement;  the  remainder  sleep  in  associated  dormitories  and 
eat  in  a  common  refectory.  It  is  a  sad  sight  to  witness  their  exercise. 
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In  the  central  court,  on  the  stone  pavement,  are  marked  out  certain 
lines,  and  the  poor  women  are  placed  on  these,  at  a  distance  of  six 
feet  apart,  all  facing  oneway,  when  the  word  is  given  and  for  an  hour 
the  monotonous  march  continues,  to  be  repeated  again  the  next  day, 
and  forever,  or  until  death  comes  to  open  the  prison  door.  A  certain 
proportion  of  them  are  prisoners  for  life.  In  case  of  violation  of  prison  dis¬ 
cipline,  the  culprit  is  brought  before  a  tribunal,  of  three  officials,  when 
the  evidence  in  the  case  is  heard  and  sentence  pronounced  with  as 
much  deliberation  and  gravity  as  at  the  time  of  the  original  conviction, 
outside.  An  effective  regulation  for  preserving  the  books  in  the  library 
is  as  follows:  a  blank  page  is  inserted  in  the  front  of  each  book,  on 
which  are  recorded  the  dates  when  mutilated,  the  names  of  the  offenders, 
the  character  of  the  injury  done  and  the  penalty  inflicted.  The  prison 
is  managed  by  sisters  of  charity,  under  the  control  of  a  governor  and 
assistants  appointed  by  the  government. 

I  add  to  this  brief  notice  of  the  prison  work  in  France,  that  there 
are  two  societies,  of  recent  organization,  namely:  the  National  Prisoners’ 
Aid  Society  and  the  National  Prison  Association,  which  are  very  active 
and  influential  in  advancing  the  cause  of  reform,  as  well  as  useful  directly 
in  the  prevention  of  crime,  through  the  relations  formed  with  individ¬ 
ual  convicts.  The  Societe  Generate  des  Prisons,  of  which,  since  my 
return,  I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  elected  a  corresponding  member, 
publishes  a  monthly  bulletin,  full  of  the  most  interesting  and  val¬ 
uable  matter  touching  every  phase  of  the  subject,  and  containing  the 
mature  results  of  the  experience  of  all  nations,  in  dealing  with  crime 
for  its  repression. 

England. — My  observations  in  England  were  very  limited,  as  my 
attention  was  especially  directed  while  there  to  the  treatment  of  the 
insane.  The  English  prisons  are  of  two  sorts — convict  prisons  and 
county  and  borough  gaols.  Until  the  year  1878,  the  latter  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  authorities,  as  our  county  jails  still  are;  but  by  a 
law  which  went  into  operation  on  the  first  of  April,  the  control  of  all 
prisons  of  this  class  has  been  transferred  to  the  general  government. 
The  number  of  convict  prisons  in  England  is  thirteen,  with  10,000 
prisoners,  and  1,200  more  in  the  convict  prisons  of  Ireland.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  gaols  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  over  two  hundred,  of  which  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  are  in  England.  The  total  number  of  prisoners 
under  the  care  of  the  Home  Office  is  about  45,000.  We  groan  under 
the  load  which  crime  imposes  upon  us  in  Illinois,  but  our  troubles 
have  not  begun.  The  importance  of  the  prison  question  for  us  lies  in 
our  ability,  by  timely  precautions,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  crime  and 
to  prevent  its  growth.  If  public  attention  can  be  drawn  to  the  subject, 
and  an  intelligent  interest  awakened  in  it,  we  may  in  some  degree 
forestall  the  evil  which  lies  athwart  our  future. 

The  Milbank  prison,  of  which  Captain  Ilervey  is  the  governor,  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  England,  and  accommodates,  I  believe,  some  thir¬ 
teen  or  fourteen  hundred  convicts.  It  is  almost  strictly  cellular.  I  saw 
it  all,  except  the  quarters  for  women,  of  whom  there  are  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  dress  of  the  convicts  consists  of  a  cloth  jacket  and 
waistcoat,  fustian  trowsers,  a  peculiar  cap,  and  blue  stockings  with  red 
stripes.  In  one  of  the  yards  the  military  prisoners  were  engaged  at 
the  “shot  drill.”  They  stand  at  a  distance  of  four  paces  from  each 
other,  and  at  each  man’s  feet  is  a  thirty-two  pound  cannon  ball,  which 
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must  be  lifted  and  carried  four  paces  to  the  next  man’s  position,  de¬ 
posited,  and  return  for  another,  deposited  by  the  man  next  in  line 
on  the  other  side.  The  time  allowed  is  ten  seconds,  for  each  round, 
and  the  movement  is  executed  with  military  precision.  The  time 
spent  in  this  exercise  is  three  hours  a  da}q  half  in  the  morning  and 
half  in  the  afternoon;  in  this  time  each  prisoner  lifts  seventeen  tons 
of  iron  to  a  level  with  his  hips,  and  lowers  it  again,  for  no  earthly 
purpose  except  to  tire  him  out.  The  remaining  seven  hours  are  spent  in 
picking  oakum.  In  the  cells  is  another  English  invention,  the  “crank.” 
On  the  inside  of  the  wall  is  the  handle  of  a  windlass,  and  in  the  hall  out¬ 
side  is  an  apparatus  for  registering  the  number  of  revolutions.  The 
friction  is  adjusted  by  pressure.  When  prisoners  are  received,  they  are 
assigned  by  the  physician  to  one  of  three  classes,  “A,”  “B,”  and 

“C,”  according  to  their  supposed  physical  strength  and  endurance. 
The  first  two  months  of  incarceration  are  spent  at  the  crank.  The 
following  table  shows  the  pounds  of  pressure,  the  number  of  revolu¬ 
tions  exacted  per  day,  and  the  daily  amount  of  oakum  to  be  picked 
by  prisoners  of  each  class,  each  month. 


Class  A. 

Class  B. 

Class  C. 

First  month. 

Number  of  revolutions . 

14,500 

12,500 

10, 500 

Pounds  of  pressure . 

14 

12 

10 

Ounces  of  oakum . 

8 

8 

None. 

Second  month. 

Number  of  revolutions . . . 

11, 500 

10,500 

6,000 

Pounds  of  pressure . 

14 

12 

10 

Ounces  of  oakum . . . . 

16 

16 

16 

The  third  month  is  spent  at  the  shot  drill.  During  the  first  two 
months,  of  thirty  days  each,  they  are  allowed  six  marks  a  day,  or  one 
hundred  and  eighty  per  month,  for  making  the  required  number  of 
revolutions,  and  if  they  accomplish  more,  their  term  of  sentence  is  cor¬ 
respondingly  shortened.  The  crank  and  the  shot  drill  alike  have  no 
value  except  as  punishment;  the  labor  exerted  is  absolutely  unproductive. 
When  the  three  months  are  over,  work  is  furnished  them.  In  ten  of 
the  cells  I  saw  men  grinding  wheat  by  hand,  their  daily  task  being 
ninety-  three  pounds  of  wheat,  each.  Many  of  the  prisoners  manufacture 
bags  for  grain.  After  the  term  of  solitary  imprisonment  is  passed,  they 
work  in  association,  at  printing,  ruling  and  binding,  repairs  on  the 
prison,  and  tailoring.  To  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  interference  with 
honest  labor,  they  cut  and  make  all  the  clothing  (uniforms)  worn  by  the 
London  police  and  by  the  officers  of  all  English  prisons.  I  was  also 
shown  the  “triangle,”  a  steel  frame  to  which  men  are  fastened,  to  be 
Hogged,  but  was  informed  that  no  prisoner  had  been  Hogged  at  Mil- 
bank  for  six  months  past.  The  flogging  across  the  shoulders  is  done 
with  cats,  i.  e .,  little  whips  of  nine  cords,  with  three  knots  on  each  tail, 
enabling  a  skilful  operator  to  inflict  twenty-seven  wounds  at  each  blow, 
and  the  number  of  blows  usually  administered  is  from  two  to  three 
dozen.  Another  interesting  feature  of  the  prison  is  the  “chain  room,” 
where  the  chains  are  kept,  to  which  gangs  of  prisoners  are  secured, 
ten  to  each  chain,  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  move  them  from  one 
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prison  to  another.  The  discipline  at  Milbank  is  thorough,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernor  kind,  hut  the  system  must  strike  every  American  as  more  bru¬ 
tal  than  our  own,  and  no  more  reformatory.  It  may  be  more  deter¬ 
rent,  but  I  doubt  it. 

The  Newgate  prison  is  simply  a  place  of  detention  for  the  accused, 
while  awaiting  their  trial.  It  is  interesting  from  its  many  historical 
associations,  and  to  the  friends  of  prison  reform  peculiarly  so,  because 
it  was  here  that  Elizabeth  Fry  commenced  her  labors.  The  large,  as¬ 
sociated  cells  entered  by  her  are  still  in  existence.  In  one  of  them  is 
a  “whipping-stool,”  a  sort  of  pillory  for  securing  the  hands  and  feet 
while  the  flogging  is  administered.*  The  present  organization  is  purely 
cellular.  The  number  of  cells  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight;  they 
are  very  complete  in  their  details,  and  quite  comfortable;  they  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  rows  of  fourteen,  on  each  side  of  a  corridor  in  the  centre, 
in  six  tiers,  one  above  the  other,  with  a  well  from  the  rouf  to  the 
basement,  lighted  by  a  sky-light.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  number 
of  prisoners  was  only  forty-four,  court  having  just  adjourned.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  cells  enumerated,  there  are  six  dark  cells  for  discipline, 
and  two  condemned  cells,  for  murderers  sentenced  to  death.  The  latter 
are  of  double  size,  and  the  prisoner  is  never  left  alone;  an  officer  oc¬ 
cupies  the  cell  with  him  during  the  day,  and  at  night,  two.  All  exe¬ 
cutions  for  the  city  of  London,  of  which  there  have  been  fifty-seven 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  take  place  in  the  Newgate  court-yard;  and  I  ad¬ 
mired  the  manner  in  which  the  scaffold  is  constructed.  It  is  in  a 
sunken  enclosure,  so  arranged  that  before  the  drop,  the  prisoner  is  in 
full  view  of  the  official  witnesses  of  the  execution,  but  on  falling,  he 
passes  out  of  their  sight,  and  his  death  struggle  is  visible  only  to  the 
executioner  and  his  assistants.  The  prisoner  taken  out  to  be  hanged 
passes  through  “bird-cage  walk,”  rendered  famous  by  Charles  Dickens, 
a  passage  with  au  iron  grating  on  the  side  and  over  the  top,  leading 
from  the  prison  to  the  scaffold,  and  beneath  the  pavement  in  this 
passage  are  buried  the  bodies  of  the  murderers  executed,  with  no  trace 
to  indicate  the  spot  where  they  lie.  Upon  a  shelf  in  the  hall,  outside 
the  office-door,  are  plaster  casts  of  the  head  and  face  of  all  who  have 
suffered  death  in  this  place — a  row  of  distorted  countenances  calcu¬ 
lated  to  awaken  the  most  gloomy  reflections  in  the  heart  of  the 
spectator. 

I  visited  the  Gloucester  jail,  but  so  hurriedly,  just  as  I  was  on  the 
eve  of  departure  for  my  home,  that  I  failed  to  take  notes  of  my  re¬ 
marks,  and  will  not  attempt  to  describe  it  This  is  the  first  jail  "erec- 


*  I  never  see  the  apparatus  for  flogging,  without  thinking  of  the  answer  once  given  me 
by  an  American  deputy- warden,  of  many  years’  experience.  It  was  pointed  and  exhaust¬ 
ive.  In  the  warden’s  office,  after  dinner,  I  asked  him:  “What  are  your  punishments  in 
this  prison?  do  you  flog?’’  “Yes,  sir,  sometimes,  when  we  have  to/’  “And  who  does  the 
flogging?’’  “My  deputy.’’  “But  what  would  you  do,  if  the  deputy  were  absent?”  He 
laughed  and  replied,  “I  would  wait  for  his  re.urn.”  I  turned  to  the  deputy,  who  was 
present,  and  said  to  him.  “So  you  do  the  flogging;  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of 
it  in  the  prison?”  “I  think  it  bad.  It  is  degrading  to  the  man  who  is  flogged,”  here  he 
paused  and  dropped  Lis  eyes,  —  *  *to  the  man  who  inflicts  the  flogging,  ’  ’  —after  another  pause, 
he  straightened  himself  up  and  boldly  faced  the  warden,  and  then  added,  ‘  ‘and  to  the  man 
who  stands  by  and  sees  it  d^ne.”  At  the  same  time,  I  fully  appreciate  the  remark  of  an¬ 
other  warden,  who,  after  long  use  of  the  whip,  had  discarded  it  entirelv,  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  and  trying  to  know  that  one  holds  in  his  hand  an  agency 
capable  of  producing  an  instant,  complete  alteration  in  a  refractory  prisoner’s  deport¬ 
ment  and  yet  voluntarily  refrain  from  using  it,  trusting  to  the  slower  processes  of  reason, 
conscience  and  persuasion. 
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ted  in  England  on  the  principles  advocated  by  John  Howard — the  sol¬ 
itary  confinement  of  prisoners.  It  was  the  only  place  where  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  English  “tread-mill” — a  wheel,  like  an  un¬ 
dershot  water-wheel,  with  steps,  accommodating  ten  or  a  dozen  prisoners, 
who  are  compelled  to  mount  it  and  keep  it  in  motion,  with  intervals 
of  rest,  for  a  given  length  of  time.  Like  the  shot-drill  and  the  crank, 
it  is  a  useless  contrivance,  and  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  Ameri¬ 
can  prison,  of  any  class. 

The  pride  of  England  is  its  system  of  reformatories  for  juvenile  de¬ 
linquents.  Hardwicke  Court  reformatory,  established  in  1852,  by 
George  Bengough  and  T.  B.  L.  Baker,  was  the  seed  sown  by  the 
wayside,  which  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  borne  fruit  in  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  number  of  juvenile  commitments  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  to  one-fourth  the  former  number — a  fine  illustration  of  the  possi¬ 
ble  results  of  intelligence  and  devotion  in  reducing  the  volume  of  crime 
in  a  given  community,  and  full  of  encouragement  to  the  laborers  in 
this  field  in  our  own  state.  It  is  true  that  Brenton,  a  retired  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  British  navy,  had  for  a  time  successfully  maintained  a 
Childrens’  Friends’  School,  from  which  apprentices  were  sent  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  a  concurrence  of  untoward  events  excited 
such  a  prejudice  against  it  that  it  was  finally  broken  up.  This  was 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  school  at  Hardwicke  Court,  on  Mr. 
Baker’s  estate,  in  Gloucester.  Bengough  was  himself  a  young  Eng¬ 
lish  squire,  with  an  income  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year,  who 
surrendered  all  the  delights  of  a  country  gentleman’s  life,  to  devote 
himself  to  the  task  of  rescuing  thieves  from  perdition,  and. at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-three,  lived  in  the  same  house  with  them  in 
order  that  he  might  himself  be  their  teacher  and  friend.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  to  see  consecration  like  this  rewarded  by  success,  or  such  a 
spirit  impress  itself  upon  a  nation.  I  visited  the  Hardwicke  court  re¬ 
formatory,  with  Mr.  Baker,  and  was  surprised  to  find  nothing  about 
it  reminding  one  of  an  “institution,”  as  we  understand  that  much 
abused  word.  The  cottage  in  which  the  boys  live,  eat,  and  receive  in¬ 
struction,  is  undistinguishable  in  appearance  from  any  farm  laborer’s 
cottage  in  England,  except  perhaps  that  it  has  been  somewhat  enlarged, 
and  this  would  not  be  perceived  at  first  by  a  stranger.  The  school¬ 
room  and  dining-room  are  as  unpretending  as  possible,  and  the  pupils, 
of  whom  there  are  not  more  than  thirty,  sleep  in  a  loft,  in  hammocks, 
side  by  side,  stretched  across  from  one  wall  to  the  other.  The  absence 
of  pretension  disarms  prejudice,  especially  the  natural  and  reasonable 
dislike  of  the  honest  poor  to  see  young  rogues  better  cared  for  than 
their  own  sons.  There  are  but  two  officers — a  teacher  and  a  farm  su¬ 
perintendent,  and  the  only  work  performed  is  the  tilling  of  the  fields. 
All  safeguards  against  running  away,  such  as  walls,  locks  or  guards, 
are  wanting.  The  absence  of  these  is  however  less  felt  than  it  would 
be  in  countries  where  a  rural  police  is  unknown.  The  English  police, 
as  may  not  be  understood  by  American  readers,  unless  the  fact  were 
expressly  stated,  is  not  confined  to  towns,  as  with  us;  and  its  presence 
everywhere  renders  practicable  a  system  of  conditional  discharges  of 
prisoners,  as  well  as  of  police  supervision,  (to  which  criminals  may  be 
subjected,  instead  of  committing  them  to  gaols),  the  like  of  which 
would  be  impossible  in  the  United  States,  for  many  reasons,  but 
which  works  admirably  there.  England  is  full  of  reformatories  like 
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the  one  described,  maintained  in  part  by  funds  from  the  public  treas¬ 
ury,  but  chiefly  by  gifts  of  the  charitable  and  the  earnings  of  the  in¬ 
mates.  The  aim  of  the  government  is  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of 
private  persons  in  the  effort  to  prevent  crime,  by  turning  the  feet  of 
evily  disposed  children  into  paths  of  honest  toil.  In  a  letter  by  Mr. 
Baker,  dated  April,  1878,  he  calls  attention  to  the  striking  fact,  which 
has  a  great  significance  for  us  also,  that  from  1856  to  1860,  the  total  ju¬ 
venile  commitments  of  England  and  Wales  had  fallen  from  13,981  to 
8,029;  concerning  which  he  makes  the  following  remark.  “Now  this 
sudden  decrease  was  certainly  owing  to  the  reformatories — but  with 
equal  certainty  it  was  not  owing  to  the  reformation  of  the  boys  com¬ 
mitted  to  us.  There  were  not  a  thousand  boys  a  year  sent  to  us  in 
those  four  years,  yet  convictions  were  lowered  by  nearly  six  thousand 
a  year,  and  crime  was  lowered  much  more  than  that;  besides  very  few 
of  the  boys  were  discharged  by  1860,  and  therefore  it  was  not  known 
whether  they  were  reformed  or  not.  No,  this  great  result  was  simply 
the  effect  of  clearing  the  towns  of  the  old  offenders  and  receiving  near- 
ly  every  boy  on  his  second  conviction,  thus  preventing  almost  the 
possibility  of  his  becoming  hardened  and  practised  in  crime  and  so 

fitted  by  his  success  to  excite  the  emulation  of  others  and  bv  his  skill 
«  #  •/ 

to  teach  them  to  follow  in  his  steps.  This  has  always  inclined  me  to 
feel  strongly  that  great  as  is  the  happiness  of  being  the  means  of  reform¬ 
ing  one  boy  who  has  fallen,  it  is  still  better  to  be  the  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  six  boys  from  falling.”  On  this  same  subject,  he  said  to  Ba¬ 
ron  von  Holtzendorff,  “Cheltenham  alone  produced  formerly  almost  as 
many  young  thieves  as  all  the  rest  of  the  county  together.  In  the 
year  1852,  forty-five  boys  were  imprisoned;  four  years  later,  fifty-three. 
After  long  endeavors,  we  found  out  who  were  the  leaders  and  who 
the  apprentices  in  crime.  We  caught  the  two  youug  master  thieves, 
and  behold!  in  the  year  1857  only  fourteen  boys  were  convicted. 
Thereupon  we  turned  our  attention  to  the  rest  of  the  county  with 
equal  success.'1 

The  Philanthropic  Society’s  Farm  School,  at  Red  Hill,  Surrey,  was 
established  there  in  1849,  before  the  one  in  Gloucester  just  described; 
but  the  society  itself  was  organized  in  1788,  when  three  or  four 
houses  were  hired  in  Hackney.  The  institution  was  afterwards  re- 
moved  first  to  St.  George’s-in-the-Fieids,  and  later  to  Red  Hill. 
The  farm  contains  three  hundred  acres,  and  there  are  upon  it  five 
houses,  with  sixty  boys  each.  The  pupils,  except  so  many  as  are  re¬ 
quired  to  do  the  laundry-work,  shoemaking  and  tailoring  for  the  rest, 
are  occupied  in  cultivating  the  fields  with  the  spade — the  use  of  the 
plough  being  prohibited,  in  order  that  the  boys  may  experience  the 
healthy  influence  of  personal  contact  with  the  soil.  As  committed  they 
are  a  bad  lot,  jail-birds,  many  of  them  young  thieves  from  London. 
Yet  under  the  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  such  a  revolution 
in  their  character  is  effected  that  not  one  in  ten  is  ever  afterward 
convicted  of  crime.  Nearly  or  quite  one-half  of  them  are  sent  to  Cana¬ 
da  when  discharged.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  boys  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  farm  is  traced,  and  a  connexion  maintained,  by  correspondence, 
so  that  it  is  known  that  the  boys  who  emigrate  do  better  than  those 
who  remain  in  Great  Britain. 
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Hospitals  and  Asylums  for  the  Insane. 

The  establishments  for  the  insane  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
inspecting  while  abroad,  were  sixteen,  as  follows:  In  Sweden ,  Konrads- 
berg,  near  Stockholm;  in  Belgium ,  the  famous  colony  of  Gheel;  in 
Germany ,  the  hospital  at  Eichberg,  on  the  Rhine;  in  France,  those  of 
Vanves,  Mareville  (at  Nancy),  Clermont,  Charenton,  St.  Anne  (at  Paris), 
and  Quatre-Mares,  (near  Rouen);  in  England,  Bethlehem  (in  London), 
Hayward’s  Heath,  Broadmoor,  Banstead  and  Cheadle;  in  Scotland, 
Morningside  (at  Edinburgh),  Cupar-Fife  and  Lenzie.  It  would  be 
presumptuous  to  draw  too  positive  inferences  from  the  examination  of 
so  limited  a  number  of  institutions.  But  even  this  hurried  tour  of 
observation  afforded  some  insight  at  least  into  the  more  obvious  points 
of  resemblance  and  of  variation  in  the  construction,  organization,  and 
management  of  asylums  for  the  insane  in  our  own  and  other  countries. 
The  impressions  made  I  design  stating,  in  all  modesty,  as  clearly  and 
fairly  as  I  am  able  to  do. 

To  begin:  the  deepest  and  most  lasting  impression  made  upon  the 
mind  of  one  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  the  insane  at  home,  is  that 
everywhere,  irrespective  of  race,  climate  or  soil,  insanity,  in  its  essence 
and  in  its  manifestations,  is  the  same.  The  insane  everywhere  resem¬ 
ble  each  other  in  appearance  and  in  their  actions.  There  is  not  a  de¬ 
lusion  or  hallucination,  not  a  peculiarity  of  mind  or  temper,  not  a 
grimace  or  gesture,  familiar  to  an  American  superintendent,  which  is 
not  seen  and  recognized  as  an  old  acquaintance  by  the  visitor  to  for¬ 
eign  asylums,  from  the  extreme  north  to  the  extreme  south  of  Europe. 
It  naturally  follows  that  the  difficulties  experienced  in  the  treatment 
of  insanity  are  identical,  that  similar  differences  of  opinion  divide  ex¬ 
perts  on  this  subject  into  opposing  groups,  and  the  questions  discussed 
are  precisely  the  same.  We  Americans  are  apt  to  think  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  for  us  and  for  other  nations  are  unlike,  that  we  have 
cut  loose  from  the  traditions  and  the  experience  of  the  older  nations 
of  the  world,  and  that  our  destiny  is  to  hew  out  for  ourselves  a  new 
path  through  tracts  of  thought  hitherto  untrodden.  Undoubtedly  our  is¬ 
olated  position,  joined  with  the  mixture  of  nationalities  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  reverence  for  aristocratic  and  monarchical  forms  of  government, 
as  well  as  the  necessity  for  vigorous  exertion  in  the  subjugation  of 
our  prairies  and  our  forests  and  the  creation  of  the  purely  material  frame¬ 
work  of  society,  stimulates  to  the  utmost  the  spirit  of  original  inves¬ 
tigation,  experiment  and  invention.  But  it  must  forever  remain  true, 
nevertheless,  that  nature  and  human  nature  are  essentially  the  same 
among  all  peoples  and  in  all  ages,  that  every  question  which  can  be 
discussed  has  been  discussed,  that  on  many  subjects  of  inquiry  no  ab¬ 
solute  conclusion  is  possible,  that  every  possible  course  of  action  in¬ 
volves  the  attainment  of  certain  benefits  by  the  sacrifice  of  others  in 
exchange  for  those  secured,  and  that  no  violence  is  done  to  our  orig¬ 
inality  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  and  a  proper  regard  for  the  labors 
of  those  who  have  preceded  us.  It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for 
us  to  ignore  the  experience  of  European  nations,  in  order  to  pluck  with 
intenser  eagerness  the  fruits  of  our  own  mistakes. 

The  variations  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  from  an  architectural 
and  administrative  point  of  view,  in  different  countries,  appear  to 


spring  for  the  most  part  from  differences  in  their  social  condition, 
habits  and  organization. 

For  example:  in  the  matter  of  classification  of  patients  in  an  insane  hospi¬ 
tals.  The  fundamental  fact  of  European  social  life  is  the  existence  of  rank 
founded  upon  previous  family  history.  Rank,  in  this  sense  of  the 
term,  is  unknown  in  America.  The  distinctions  in  social  position 
which  exist  among  us  depend  rather  upon  the  personal  characteristics, 
attainments  and  ability  of  individuals.  No  social  gulf  separates  classes, 
and  the  same  person  rises  or  sinks,  according  to  his  varying  personal 
fortune;  at  one  time  upon  the  top  of  the  wave,  he  may  be  at  another 
in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  Education  and  social  experience  of  some 
sort  are  here  well  nigh  universal,  and  the  great  majority  of  our  citizens 
have  at  some  period  of  their  career  attained  some  measure  of  financi¬ 
al  success  and  prosperity.  Our  only  knowledge  of  pauperism,  in  the 
European  signification  of  that  word,  is  derived  from  our  experience  of 
the  foreign  paupers  cast  upon  our  shores.  In  our  hospitals,  therefore, 
private  patients  and  patients  who  are  a  public  charge  are  not  separated; 
they  mingle  in  the  same  wards,  and  are  subjected  to  the  same  regime. 
Our  only  principle  of  classification  is  convenience  of ,  administration,  by 
associating  together  such  patients  as  can  best  adapt  themselves  to  each 
other,  changing  them,  if  necessary,  from  one  ward  to  another,  until 
they  find  their  natural  level.  I  am  very  far  from  asserting  that  this 
condition  of  society  will  be  permanent,  but  while  it  lasts,  it  offers 
certain  great  advantages  in  the  medical  and  moral  treatment  of  the 
insane.  In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  class  distinctions  are  so  marked 
and  permanent,  that  the  private  and  pauper  insane  are  cared  for  either 
in  separate  institutions,  or  in  separate  departments  of  the  same  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  the  classification  adopted  depends  principally  upon  the 
amount  paid  for  support.  The  distinction  is  apparent  in  dress,  in  diet 
and  in  the  privileges  granted.  This  separation  is  sometimes  carried 
to  the  point  of  allowing  to  a  single  patient  a  detached  residence.  The 
extreme  limit  of  social  exclusion,  in  its  most  absurd  form,  may  be 
seen  at  Earlswood,  the  great  English  asylum  for  idiots,  where  imbecile 
children  of  aristocratic  birth  are,  at  the  request  of  parents  almost 
equally  senseless  with  their  unfortunate  offspring,  allowed  private  suites 
of  apartments,  private  attendants  and  a  private  table,  to  the  great  dis¬ 
comfort  as  well  as  injury  of  these  victims  of  family  pride. 

Or  to  take  another  illustration;  the  airing-courts  of  the  French  asy¬ 
lums  are  quadrangular  enclosures,  bounded  on  two  sides  by  the  two  ad¬ 
joining  sections  of  the  hospital  building  and  on  the  other  two  by 
high  walls  of  brick  or  stone.  These  courts  are  usually  laid  out  with 
gravel  walks,  grass  plats  and  flower  beds,  in  the  most  formal  manner, 
and  to  an  American  or  Euglish  eye  they  have  a  stiff,  if  not  a  prison¬ 
like  aspect.  But  they  are  not  unlike  the  enclosed  gardens  of  Paris; 
these  walled  yards  are  characteristic  of  the  country,  and  to  a  native 
they  must  be  rather  attractive  than  otherwise. 

I  fancy  that  very  much  of  the  difference  which  exists  between  Amer¬ 
ican  and  foreign  insane  asylums,  in  respect  of  freedom  and  of  occu¬ 
pation,  could  be  traced  to  this  same  root — peculiarities  of  national 
character  and  customs.  It  would  be  impossible  to  naturalize  the  French 
hospital  in  America  or  the  American  hospital  in  France;  yet  the  alien¬ 
ists  of  each  of  these  two  countries  may  learn  much  from  those  of  the 
other. 
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The  influence  of  climate  upon  architecture  and  upon  manners  is  very 
great.  In  the  south  of  England,  the  thermometer  has  an  extreme  range 
of  about  sixty-five  degrees  during  the  entire  year,  say  from  twenty  to 
eighty-five,  Fahrenheit.  In  Illinois,  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  degrees,  or  double  that  in  Surrey. 
We  often  have  it  over  one  hundred  degrees  in  the  shade,  in  summer. 
During  the  heated  term  of  1878,  the  average  temperature,  for  an  en¬ 
tire  fortnight,  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  was  ninety  in  the  shade; 
during  some  of  the  hottest  nights  it  was  ninety  at  midnight.  On  the 
other  hand  I  have  repeately  seen  it  thirty  below  zero,  and  in  very  cold 
weather  the  mercury  often  does  not  rise  as  high  as  the  zero  point  for 
several  days  in  succession.  It  is  evident,  without  elucidation,  that  ar¬ 
rangements  for  heating  which  may  answer  admirably  in  England  or 
France  may  not  be  at  all  suited  to  our  climate,  and  that  out-door  life 
with  us  must  be  much  more  restricted.  This  difference  in  climate  is 
also  an  answer  to  Dr.  Bucknill’s  criticism  on  what  he  supposed  to  be 
the  overheated  condition  of  our  hospital  wards. 

The  presence  of  nuns,  in  all  or  nearly  all  public  institutions,  in 
countries  where  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  prevails,  is  a  striking  feature 
of  those  establishments.  These  devoted  women  offer  their  services  to 
the  government  without  charge,  except  their  board  and  clothing,  in 
order  to  spend  their  lives  in  a  work  of  charity  among  the  afflicted. 
They  do  all  manner  of  domestic  work,  and  act  as  nurses,  attendants 
and  overseers,  in  prisons  for  women,  as  well  as  in  the  female  wards 
of  asylums  for  the  insane.  Their  gratuitous  labor  relieves  the  pay-roll 
and  to  that  extent  vitiates  any  comparison  which  may  be  attempted 
between  the  cost  of  maintenance  in  other  countries  and  those  thus 
served. 

On  the  subject  of  mechanical  restraints  as  a  part  of  the  medical 
treatment  of  insanity,  I  found  that  the  same  controversy  exists  between 
the  English  and  French  alienists  as  between  those  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  The  French  practice  corresponds  with  our  own, 
and  appears  to  be  carried  even  to  a  greater  extreme.  The  English 
system  struck  me  as  the  more  humane  and  successful  of  the  two.  In 
all  my  visits  to  institutions  for  the  insane,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
I  have  noticed  that  the  moral  treatment  adopted  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  conception  of  insanity  entertained  by  the  officials  in 
charge.  In  proportion  to  the  degree  of  fear  awakened  by  insane  per¬ 
sons  is  the  severity  of  the  means  employed  for  their  subjection.  Those 
who  see  in  an  insane  man  only  the  strong  animal  nature  and  propen¬ 
sities,  who  look  upon  him  as  a  wild  beast,  (as  many  ignorant  persons, 
employed  as  keepers  of  almshouses  or  even  as  attendants  in  insane  hos¬ 
pitals,  manifestly  do),  are  impelled  to  confine  him  by  chains  and  in 
cages.  Those  on  the  other  hand  who  perceive  in  him  the  same  humanity 
as  in  other  men,  distorted  more  or  less  by  the  perverted  action  of  his 
diseased  brain,  but  who  recognize  his  susceptibility  to  the  operation 
of  the  ordinary  motives  which  govern  human  conduct,  incline  to  dis¬ 
pense  as  far  as  possible  with  all  merely  mechanical  contrivances  for 
controlling  him.  The  extent  to  which  such  agencies  can  be  discarded 
depends  largely  upon  the  tact,  the  delicacy  of  perception,  warmth  of 
sympathy  and  force  of  character  of  the  physician  in  charge.  The 
rule  holds  good  here  as  elsewhere:  According  to  your  faith  be  it 
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unto  you.  Unquestionably  the  most  successful  superintendents  make 
the  least  use  of  restraint  and  of  seclusion.  At  the  same  time  it  oc- 
cured  to  me,  in  passing  through  the  wards  of  the  English  asylums, 
as  my  eye  rested  on  certain  special  cases  of  excitement,  that  the  op¬ 
position  to  mechanical  restraint  may  be  carried  to  a  point 
where  it  degenerates  into  empirical  dogmatism;  that  the  rule 
which  forbids  restraint  in  all  but  surgical  cases  is  narrow  and 
unjustifiable;  and  that  the  attempt  to  enforce  a  rule  so  absolute 
leads  to  evasions  of  it,  as  for  instance  by  the  use  of  the  wet  or  dry 
pack,  under  the  guise  of  medical  treatment,  although  its  real  value 
consisted  in  the  restraint  imposed  upon  the  movements  of  the  patient 
subjected  to  it.  Several  superintendents  said  to  me  that  they  would 
use  restraint,  if  their  own  judgment  approved  it;  but  in  one  instance, 
that  of  an  insane  woman  who  would  not  lie  down  at  night,  but  slept 
in  an  erect  posture,  leaning  against  the  wall,  and  bruised  herself  by 
repeated  falls,  when  I  suggested  the  employment  of  a  crib-bedstead, 
to  secure  for  her  the  rest  so  essential  to  her  recovery,  I  observed  a 
very  great  hesitation  to  adopt  the  suggestion.  In  another,  a  superin¬ 
tendent  pointed  out  to  me  a  highly  suicidal  patient,  who  begged  to 
have  her  hands  tied;  but  he  said  that  he  declined  to  do  it,  for  three 
reasons,  first,  because  he  desired  her  to  contend  with  her  insane  im¬ 
pulse  as  an  exercise  in  self  control,  second,  because  he  did  not  want 
the  attendant  to  relax  any  of  her  vigilance  in  observing  her,  and 
third,  because,  if  he  once  allowed  himself  to  depend  upon  purely  me¬ 
chanical  means,  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  constant  personal  attention, 
he  could  not  tell  where  the  adoption  of  that  principle  would  lead  him.  The 
remark  was  made  to  me,  more  than  once,  that  the  English  alienists  occupy 
precisely  the  same  attitude  toward  the  camisole,  that  American  super¬ 
intendents  do  toward  the  shower-bath;  they  admit  its  value  in  certain 
cases,  but  nevertheless  banish  it  from  their  institutions,  on  account  of 
its  liability  to  abuse.  My  visit  to  England  convinced  me  that  our 
superintendents  are  in  error  when  they  assert  that  the  alternative  is 
between  mechanical,  manual  and  medical  restraint,  and  equally  in 
error  in  supposing  that  hypnotics  are  administered  in  larger  doses  or 
to  a  larger  proportion  of  patients  than  in  this  country.  As  to  the 
latter  point,  the  very  reverse  is  true.  The  principle  of  non-restraint 
is  a  single  principle,  it  applies  alike  to  all  forms  of  restraint:  and 
the  English  alienists  may  safely  challenge  a  comparison  of  the  number 
of  doses  of  chloral  or  morphia  administered  on  either  side  the  sea.  The 
dilemma  as  stated  by  our  American  physicians  is  not  exhaustive,  because 
it  takes  no  account  of  physical  exercise  as  a  fourth  alternative,  which 
is  the  main  reliance  of  the  superintendent  of  an  English  asylum. 
“What  would  you  do,”  I  asked,  “with  that  man,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
excitement?”  pointing  out  a  fellow,  evidently  a  recent  case  and  highly 
maniacal.  “Do?”  was  the  reply;  “put  him  in  charge  of  two  attendants, 
with  instructions  to  walk  him  five  or  six  miles  and  back;  and  if  on 
his  return  he  should  prove  to  be  still  in  an  agitated  state,  detail 
two  other  attendants  in  their  place  and  repeat  the  dose.” 

The  shower-bath  is  not  banished  from  France:  the  use  made  of  hyd¬ 
ropathy  in  the  insane  hospitals  of  our  sister  republic  is  surprising,  at 
least  to  a  novice  like  myself.  A  complete  bathing  establishment,  in  a 
separate  building,  is  there  an  almost  indispensable  appurtenance  of  a 
well-regulated  institution.  One  is  shown  long  rows  of  copper  bathing- 
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tubs,  of  the  usual  pattern,  except  that  they  have  copper  covers,  which 
are  locked,  with  an  opening  just  large  enough  to  hold  the  neck — 
twelve  or  fourteen  tubs  in  a  single  room,  with  a  patent  in  every  one, 
nothing  visible  of  him  or  her  except  his  head,  and  possibly  his  knees 
or  his  toes  sticking  up  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  Sometimes  a 
canvass  cover  is  substituted  for  a  copper  one,  and  is  buttoned  to  a 
row  of  small  knobs  on  the  sides  of  the  tub.  There  the  poor  creatures 
sit  in  soak,  for  hours,  sometimes  even  for  six  or  seven  hours  at  a  sin¬ 
gle  stretch.  Tneir  appearance  is  indescribably  grotesque.  It  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  rules  require  an  interne ,  a  physician,  to  remain  in  this 
establishment  and  superintend  the  bathing,  to  see  that  the  water  is  of 
the  proper  temperature  and  that  the  patient’s  pulse  does  not  sink  un¬ 
der  the  operation,  which  is  said  to  have  a  very  soothing  influence  in 

many  cases  of  acute  mania.  In  another  apartment  is  a  large  plunge- 

bath,  lighted  by  a  skylight.  In  another  are  douches,  of  the  greatest 

imaginable  variety;  needle-baths,  so  arranged  that  the  victim  can  be 
drenched  with  spray  around  the  chest  or  loins  or  knees,  or  all  togeth¬ 
er,  and  at  the  same  time  showered  from  above  and  also  from  beneath; 
hip-baths;  iron  cages,  where  the  patient  can  be  penned  in  and  fired 
at  from  the  nozzle  of  a  hose  pipe  in  the  hand  of  an  attendant;  no 
practicable  form  of  torture  has  been  omitted  or  forgotten.  An  En¬ 
glish  gentleman  told  me  that  in  one  of  the  French  asylums  an  offer 
was  made  to  bring  down  a  patient  from  the  wards,  that  he  might  see 
the  way  in  which  the  thing  is  done.  In  some  establishments  there 
are  additional  apartments  for  vapor-baths,  medicated  or  not,  according 
to  the  therapeutic  notions  of  the  practitioner.  Turkish  baths,  Russian 
mania,  but  is  thought  to  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  in  melancholia 
and  in  menstrual  difficulties. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  life  of  a  patient  in  a  French  insane  asylum 
is  much  more  nearly  assimilated  to  that  of  the  ordinary  French  citizen, 
than  that  of  any  English  or  American  patient  is  to  every-day  life  in  these 
countries.  In  England,  the  wards  are  generally  organized  more  or  less 
like  those  in  the  United  States,  though  there  is  more  variety  in  architectual 
construction  than  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  But  in  France,  under  the 
dominating  influence  of  M.  Parchappe,  (whose  book,  published  in  1853, 
entitled  Des  principes  a  suivre  dans  la  fondation  et  la  construction 
des  asiles  d'alienes,  is']  to  France  what  Dr  Kirkbride’s  book  on  the 
same  subject  is  to  our  own  country),  there  is  a  great  sameness  of  con¬ 
struction  everywhere  apparent,  and  it  is  true  there  as  here  that  to  see 
one  institution  is  virtually  to  see  all.  The  French  plan  differs  materi¬ 
ally  from  ours,  and  in  some  important  particulars  is,  I  think,  superior. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  make  each  ward  complete  in  itself,  they 
make  each  section  complete  in  itself.  The  lower  story  is  occupied  by 
day  and  the  upper  floors  at  night.  Above  stairs  are  the  dormitories. 
On  the  ground  floor  are  the  dining-room,  with  little  tables  arranged 
as  in  a  Parisian  restaurant  or  cafe;  the  smoking  and  reading-room,  with 
long  benches,  on  which  the  patient  can,  if  so  disposed,  stretch  him¬ 
self  out  for  a  nap,  or  he  may  ,  if  he  prefers,  pass  his  time  in  playing 
cards  or  billiards;  possibly  also  a  music  room,  with  a  piano,  for  those 
who  take  pleasure  in  instrumental  music  or  singing.  A  covered  portico, 
next  the  airing-court,  serves  as  a  place  for  dining  out-doors,  in  all  suit 
able  weather,  after  the  national  custom.  The  airing-court  has  been  al¬ 
ready  described;  it  is  specially  attractive  when  adorned  with  little 
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summer-houses  and  lighted  at  night  by  gas.  The  patients  go  in  and 
out  at  their  own  will. 

With  respect  to  sleeping  apartments,  I  was  struck,  both  in  France 
and  England,  as  every  one  must  be,  with  the  much  greater  use  made 
of  associated  dormitories  than  at  home.  Private  sleeping  apartments  are 
no  doubt  more  agreeable;  but  they  entail  great  additional  expense  for 
construction,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  expense  for  the  chronic 
pauper  insane,  of  whom  so  many  are  in  our  hospitals,  is  justifiable  or 
wise.  Abroad,  I  observe,  that  as  a  general  rule,  first-class  private  pa¬ 
tients  alone  have  single  rooms.  It  is  common  to  see  twenty  beds  or 
more  in  one  dormitory.  At  Hayward’s  Heath,  in  England,  the  ward 
for  suicidal  and  epileptic  patients  contains  forty-five  beds,  and  two  night 
nurses  are  employed  to  sit  up  with  them — a  great  help  and  relief  to 
the  superintendent.  Several  single  rooms,  with  slat  doors,  open  off  this 
ward,  on  one  side,  and  very  restless  patients  are  placed  in  them,  if  oc¬ 
casion  requires. 

The  use  of  common,  instead  of  separate  dining-rooms,  is  also  gene¬ 
ral.  The  reasons  assigned  for  preferring  them  are,  that  there  is  then 
no  smell  of  food  in  the  wards,  that  the  patients’  meals  are  served  hot¬ 
ter,  that  they  enjoy  the  change  from  the  wards,  and  that  an  opportu¬ 
nity  is  thus  afforded  to  air  the  wards  thoroughly,  three  times  a  day. 

I  was  surprised,  in  France,  to  see  how  little  pains  is  taken  to  place 
guards  at  the  windows  of  the  upper  stories.  There  are  usually  no  iron 
bars  whatever.  Where  there  are  any,  they  are  very  light,  and  are 
sometimes  placed  over  only  a  portion  of  the  windows  and  not  over 
the  rest.  They  are  not  regarded  as  a  necessity,  and  their  absence  does 
not  lead  to  any  increase  in  the  number  of  casualties. 

Another  equally  surprising  sight  is  the  open  fire-places,  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  asylums,  commonly  found  in  the  wards  and  often  in  the  dormito¬ 
ries.  In  one  asylum,  as  I  passed  through,  I  saw  an  acute  maniac,  a 
recent  case,  sitting  all  alone  in  a  private  apartment,  by  the  side  of  a 
blazing  fire.  Incendiary  patients  are  of  course  closely  watched,  but 
little  fear  is  felt  of  conflagrations.  The  grates  are  sometimes  protect¬ 
ed  by  locked  fenders,  of  iron  bars,  but  more  often  not  protected  in  any 
way,  or  if  at  all,  only  by  a  light  wire  movable  screen.  At  Cheadle,  I 
was  shown  the  old  fenders,  which  had  all  been  removed  and  were  do¬ 
ing  duty  as  chicken-coops.  Even  at  Broadmoor,  the  great  criminal 
asylum  of  England,  the  gas  is  kept  burning  through  the  day,  for  the 
accommodation  of  smokers,  who  in  the  English  institutions  are  com¬ 
monly  permitted  to  light  their  pipes  at  pleasure  and  smoke  where 
they  choose.  The  great  advantages  of  open  fires  are,  that  they  are 
less  expensive  than  steam-heating,  they  are  more  cheerful,  they  obvi¬ 
ate  the  necessity  for  forced  or  artificial  ventilation,  and  they  keep  the 
wards  much  sweeter. 

The  principle  of  treatment  illustrated  by  the  instances  just  adduced 
is  that  ceaseless  personal  vigilance  and  oversight  is  a  better  safeguard 
than  any  mechanical  appliance  or  artificial  rule  of  discipline. 

The  superior  freedom  of  foreign  institutions  for  the  insane,  in  man}' 
respects,  at  least,  is  shown  in  numberless  ways.  In  close  asylums  the 
freedom  is  probably  carried  to  the  extreme  limit  of  practicability,  under 
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what  is  known  as  “the  open  door  system,”  by  which  is  meant  that 
the  wards  are  not  locked,  during  the  day.  The  only  asylums  in  which 
I  saw  this  system  in  practical  operation  were  Cupar-Fife  and  Lenzie, 
in  Scotland.  At  Cupar,  I  walked  through  the  front  gate  and  the  front 
door  and  into  the  wards,  unannounced,  and  passed  through  first  one 
and  then  another  until  I  came  to  the  superintendent  on  his  morning 
round,  in  the  sewing  room.  Every  door  was  standing  wide  open. 
Dr.  Brown,  however  has  two  locked  wards  on  the  female  side  and 
one  on  the  other.  The  total  number  of  patients  present  was  two  hund¬ 
red  and  ninety-six,  and  of  these  sixty-eight  only  were  under  lock  and 
key.  Dr.  Brown’s  defence  of  the  system  was  in  these  words  :  “It  is 
hard  to  sacrifice  all  one’s  patients  to  the  wants  of  the  worst  class. 
If  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  men,  twenty-two  only  are  in  a 
locked  ward,  not  only  do  the  one  hundred  and  nine  enjoy  life  better, 
but  the  twenty-two  are  better  individualized,  more  closely  watched, 
and  from  time  to  time  liberated  by  way  of  experiment.”  At  Lenzie, 
there  is  not  one  locked  ward.  The  superintendent  carries  no  key,  and 
all  keys  are  taken  away  from  the  attendants  on  the  male  side,  except 
at  night,  dormitories,  are  locked.  There  are  no  guards  on  the  windows, 
either  below  or  above.  Yet  with  five  hundred  patients,  there  are  no 
more  accidents  than  under  a  stricter  rule,  and  Dr.  Rutherford  says 
that  there  are  not  so  many.  His  position  is:  “Given  a  skilled  phy¬ 
sician  and  attendants,  with  removal  of  the  patient  from  his  home,  and  I 
do  not  care  what  the  house  is.”  The  question  of  the  amount  of  liberty 
possible  is  very  largely  a  question  merely  of  responsibility  of  the-  at¬ 
tendants. 

At  Cheadle,  in  England,  (an  institution  which  has  not  attracted  the 
attention  on  this  side  of  the  water  that  it  deserves),  under  Dr.  Mould’s 
superintendence,  an  interesting  experiment  is  in  progress.  The  farm 
contains  one  hundred  and  forty  acres,  and  the  number  of  patients  is 
about  two  hundred.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  forty  are  in  the  main 

building,  and  sixty  in  cottages.  Three  of  the  cottages  are  on  the 

grounds;  the  rest  are  private  residences,  scattered  around  through  the 
neighborhood,  some  of  them  at  a  distance  of  several  miles.  They  were 
not  built  with  any  reference  to  the  care  of  insane  persons,  but  for  the 
occupation  of  farmers  and  of  gentry-folk,  in  the  ordinary  condition  of 
people  of  their  respective  stations  in  life,  and  have  been  bought  or  leased  for 
the  use  of  the  asylum.  I  visited  every  one  of  these  cottages,  except 
one  at  the  seaside,  in  North  Wales,  which  can  only  be  reached  by 

rail.  I  saw  no  restraint  upon  the  freedom  of  any  of  the  patients  oc¬ 

cupying  them,  except  the  presence  and  oversight  of  an  attendant.  The 
doctor  and  his  assistants  visit  them  daily,  on  horseback  or  in  a  carriage, 
just  as  ordinary  patients  would  be  visited  by  their  family  physician, 
and  enjoy  the  change  and  the  exercise  in  the  open  air.  The  cottage 
by  the  sea  is  kept  as  a  place  to  which  to  send  patients  from  the  asy¬ 
lum  or  from  the  outlying  cottages  around,  when  they  need  recreation. 
The  result  of  this  experiment  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  superinten¬ 
dent,  who  says  that  if  he  had  charge  of  six  hundred  insane  people,  he 
would  not  want  hospital  accommodation  for  more  than  one  hundred; 
and  that  he  finds  it  convenient  to  remove  troublesome  patients  from 
the  wards  and  transfer  them  to  cottages,  because  such  transfers  quiet 
them  and  promote  the  peace  of  the  house. 
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Of  Gheel  and  of  Clermont,  both  of  which  are  better  known,  I  will 
not  speak  at  length.  Neither  of  them  is  a  model  for  ns,  and  Gheel  least 
of  all;  but  at  both  one  sees  how  far,  with  proper  classification  and  over¬ 
sight,  the  freedom  of  the  insane  may  safely  be  carried. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  that 

in  order  to  the  maximum  of  liberty  there  must  be  a  minimum  of  idle¬ 
ness.  Idleness  breeds  discontent  and  discontent  danger. 

The  amount  of  labor  of  which  the  insane  are  capable  has  been  great¬ 

ly  underrated  in  America.  At  Morningside,  in  Scotland,  with  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  inmates,  of  both  sexes,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
men  are  at  work  on  the  farm,  and  fifty  are  engaged  in  mechanical 
pursuits,  besides  others  who  do  odd  jobs  about  the  house.  1  In  a  shed 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty  wheelbarrows,  piled  in  rows,  for  the  use  of 
patients  in  wheeling  dirt  and  gravel,  than  which  there  is  no  better 
exercise  possible  for  excited  or  demented  men.  The  patients  in  this 
institution  manufacture  all  the  clothing,  nearly  all  the  boots  and  shoes, 
and  do  all  the  smith-work  and  all  the  printing  for  the  entire  estab¬ 
lishment.  At  Cupar-Fiie,  ninety  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  male 
patients  were  usefully  employed,  seventy  on  /  the  farm  and  twenty  in 
shops;  and  on  the  female  side,  in  order  to  have  work  for  patients  to 
do,  no  washing  machines  had  been  purchased.  At  Lenzie,  I  saw 
patients  in  gangs  working  on  the  grounds,  and  in  the  stone-quarry, 
and  upon  the  buildings,  under  the  direction  of  their  attendants,  who 
were  working  side  by  side  with  them,  at  the  same  employments.  In 
this  institution,  insane  men  and  women  work  together  in  the  laundry 
and  at  the  tailor’s-bench;  and  it  may  be  added  here,  though  out  of  this 
immediate  connexion,  that  at  Cheadle  there  is  a  dining-room  for 
patients  of  both  sexes,  where  about  twenty  of  them  meet  and  chat 
together,  daily,  at  their  meals,  to  the  great  enjoyment  of  both:  there 
is  no  danger,  where  the  supervision  is  thorough.  At  Olieadle,  the 
number  of  private  patients  being  large,  and  since  it  is  impossible  to 
compel  patients  of  this  class  to  labor,  they  are  encouraged  to  engage 
in  athletic  sports,  and  a  pack  of  hounds  is  kept  for  their  particular 
benefit.  At  Broadmoor,  to  induce  patients  to  work,  the  value  of  all 
labor  performed  by  them  is  computed,  and  one  and  a  half  pence  in 
each  shilling  is  allowed  them  as  a  jiecitlium,  to  be  spent  as  they  may 
elect,  subject  to  the  superintendent’s  approval.  Each  patient  has  a 
pass-book,  in  which  his  earnings  are  entered,  and  the  disposition  made 
of  them.  This  system  is  said  to  give  satisfactory  results,  and  the  in¬ 
stitution  finds  it  profitable  to  continue  it.  Even  in  the  Earls  wood  in¬ 
stitution  for  idiots,  the  half  witted  inmates  are  busy — printing,  litho¬ 
graphing,  making  matting,  baskets,  brushes,  tinware,  clothing  and 
furniture.  They  make  all  the  furniture,  clothing,  boots  and  shoes  re¬ 
quired  by  the  establishment.  If  now  we  cross  the  Channel,  we  find, 
in  France,  workshops  connected  with  every  public  asylum,  where  the 
inmates  follow  the  trades  to  which  they  have  previously  been  ac¬ 
customed.  At  Clermont,  Dr.  Labitte  assured  me  that  of  1,622  inmates 
present  that  day,  all  had  useful  employment  of  some  sort,  according 
to  their  capacity,  except  one  hundred  and  seventy,  who  were  either 
epileptic,  superannuated,  violent,  indecent  or  sick.  At  Quatre-Mares, 
out  of  an  insane  population  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  more  than 
one-fifth  were  engaged  in  useful  labor, 
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It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  the  contrast  in  this  respect  between 
the  European  asylums  and  our  own.  The  insane  need  employment, 
and  the  furnishing  them  with  it  diminishes  or  obviates  the  necessity 
for  seclusion,  restraint  and  drugs.  Idleness  is  one  of  their  greatest 
perils.  There  does  not  seem  to  be,  when  one  thinks  about  it,  any  suf¬ 
ficient  reason  why  an  insane  man  should  be  supported  in  idleness,  at 
public  expense,  in  America  any  more  than  in  Europe.  Is  it  not  pos¬ 
sible  that  we  take  away  the  domestic  and  farm  work  from  our  patients, 
by  making  such  use  of  machinery  as  we  do;  and  that  the  liberality  of 
the  state  is  drawn  upon  to  furnish  clothing  and  furniture  ready-made, 
when  it  would  be  better  for  the  insane  themselves,  if  they  were  re¬ 
quired  to  helj)  themselves  by  their  own  exertions? 

In  what  has  been  said  respecting  foreign  institutions  for  the  insane, 
I  have  confined  myself  almost  entirely  to  general  observations,  not  of 
universal  application,  and  any  impression  made  upon  the  reader’s 
mind  is  subject  to  correction,  were  it  possible  to  go  more  into  detail. 
I  have  said  very  little  about  special  points  of  construction  and  man¬ 
agement.  I  was  much  interested  in  the  farm  buildings,  so  different 
from  our  own;  in  the  disposition  made  of  sewage,  in  drying-pits  or  by 
irrigation;  in  the  apparatus  for  domestic  labor,  especially  in  the  French 
kneading  troughs  and  baskets  for  baking  bread,  as  well  as  the  laundry 
machinery,  and  the  gas  ovens  in  use  in  England;  in  the  Porter-Clark 
process  of  softening  hard  water  by  the  addition  of  lime  water  and  by 
an  ingenious  system  of  filters;  in  the  remarkable  water-tower  at  Quat- 
re  Mares,  built  in  stories,  with  a  separate  tank  for  each  level;  and 
in  many  other  things  seen  and  remembered,  but  which  I  cannot  here 
describe. 

Autopsies  of  insane  patients  are  much  more  frequent  than  with  us. 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  of  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  airing- 
courts.  In  England,  the  walls  of  these  courts  are  frequently  sunk,  in 
such  manner  that  patients  can  look  over  them  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape,  without  feeling  themselves  hemmed  in  by  artificial 
barriers.  At  Banstead,  there  are  separate  yards  for  the  occupants  of  the 
several  sections  or  blocks;  but  they  are  divided  only  by  a  low  wire  fence. 
In  Scotland,  they  have  been  practically  abandoned. 

The  most  offensive  sight  to  an  American  who  visits  the  French 
asylums  is  the  mode  in  which  seclusion  is  practiced,  even  in  the  best 
of  them,  as  at  St.  Anne,  in  Paris.  The  cells  for  violent  and  excitable 
patients  are  arranged  in  a  semi-circular  building,  with  a  hall  on  the 
inner  and  the  cells  on  the  outer  side.  Each  cell  has  a  small  yard  with 
a  high  wall,  and  these  yards  radiate  from  a  common  centre  like  those 
seen  in  cellular  prisons  for  criminals.  Even  more  painful  to  me  was 
the  visit  paid  to  the  insane  hospital  at  Konradsberg,  in  Sweden,  where 
I  found  fifty-eight  patients  confined  in  solitary  cells,  a  large  proportion 
of  them  entirely  destitute  of  clothing.  The  total  number  of  insane  in 
the  institution  is  two  hundred  and  sixty. 

A  word  now  as  to  the  number  of  insane  in  our  country  compared 
with  England,  Scotland  and  France.  To  read  the  criticisms  in  some 
of  our  public  newspapers,  one  would  suppose  that  the  state  administra¬ 
tion  in  Illinois  had  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lunatics  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  private  speculation.  The  injustice  of  such  attacks  is  very 
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great.  We  are  simply  endeavoring  to  take  care  of  material  which 
accumulates  upon  our  hands  more  rapidly  than  we  can  make  provision 
for  handling  it.  With  a  population  of  nearly  or  quite  three  and  a  half 
millions,  the  estimated  insane  population  is  only  four  thousand,  or 
one  to  every  nine  hundred.  In  this  estimate  are  included  not  only 
the  insane  who  are  in  institutions  and  upon  the  county  farms,  but  all 
who  reside  at  home  with  their  friends.  Contrast  our  condition  with 
that  of  Scotland.  The  population  of  Scotland  is  3,360,018,  or  but 
little  less  than  our  own;  and  according  to  the  last  report  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  in  lunacy,  Scotland  has  over  nine  thousand  insane,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


In  royal  and  district  asylums.  .  . .  .' .  5,449 

“  private  asylums . .  t .  208 

“  parochial .  1,092 

“  lunatic  wards  of  poor-houses .  644 

“  private  dwellings .  1,493 

“  lunatic  department  of  general  prison .  55 

“  training  schools .  156 


Total .  9,097 


The  number  of  royal  asylums  is  seven;  of  district  asylums,  eleven; 
of  private  and  parochial  asylums,  six  each;  and  of  poor-houses  with 
insane  wards,  fourteen.  Scotland,  therefore,  has  eighteen  asylums  for 
the  insane,  properly  so  called,  while  we  have  but  four.  The  truth  is 
that  insanity  in  Illinois  is  as  yet  undeveloped,  that  it  is  increasing 
beyond  the  knowledge  of  any  but  those  who  are  called  to  deal  with  it 
professionally  or  officially,  and  that  no  subject  of  legislation  in  the 
state  requires  more  careful  attention,  to  avoid  errors  calculated  to  in¬ 
crease  the  burden  which  insanity  necessarily  entails  upon  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  English  commissioners  in  lunacy  report  that  there  were,  on  the 


first  day  of  January,  1878 — 

In  county  and  borough  asylums .  37,763 

“  registered  hospitals .  2,778 

“  metropolitan  licensed  houses .  2,069 

“  provincial  licensed  houses .  2,133 

“  naval  and  military  hospitals  and  India  asylum .  360 

“  criminal  asylums . 482 

Private  single  patients .  474 


Total .  46,059 

In  France,  there  are  one  hundred  and  seven  hospitals  and  asylums 
for  the  insane,  and  the  movement  of  population  for  the  year  1877, 
was  as  follows: 

Remaining,  January  1,  1877 .  43,750 

Admitted  during  the  year .  12,049 

Total  number  treated .  55,799 

Discharged,  etc .  10,773 


Remaining,  December  31,  1877 


45,026 
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Of  those  discharged  there  were — 


Cured . :  3,080 

Improved .  1,429 

Not  improved .  979 

Died .  5,285 


Total .  10,773 

Of  those  remaining,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  there  were  — 

Supported  by  the  departments .  35,615 

“  “  friends .  9,099 

“  “  the  nation .  312 


Total . . .  45,026 


The  population  of  France  is  36,391,702.  The  ratio  of  insane  in  institu¬ 
tions  to  the  population,  therefore,  is  one  to  eight  hundred. 

These  figures  have  an  alarming  significance  for  us.  They  are  a 
warning  and  a  prophecy.  They  show  that  lunacy  in  America  is  as 
yet  in  its  infancy.  If  the  amounts  lavished  on  expensive  hospitals, 
especially  in  the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts, 
had  been  husbanded  for  meeting  the  wants  of  the  near  future,  a  far 
wiser  course  would  have  been  pursued.  The  policy  of  the  state  is  to 
care  for  all  its  insane,  which  cannot  be  done,  unless  the  cost  of  car¬ 
ing  for  them  is  kept  within  reasonable  limits.  The  day  is  past  when 
our  institutions  for  this  class  of  sufferers  could  properly  be  called  hos¬ 
pitals.  They  have  not  indeed  ceased  to  be  hospitals,  but  they  have 
become  asylums  as  well;  and  with  their  change  of  character,  certainly 
such  changes  aie  possible  in  their  construction  and  organization  as  will 
simplify  the  task  which  the  sentiment  of  humanity  imposes  upon  us — 
the  duty  of  alleviating  a  sorrow  which  is  for  the  most  part  beyond 
cure.  This  duty  can  only  be  performed,  first  by  reducing  the  cost  of 
construction  and  maintenance  to  a  point  where,  without  injustice  to 
those  who  pay  that  cost,  the  relief  afforded  may  be  extended  and  dis¬ 
tributed  equitably  to  all  who  require  it;  then,  having  found  the  true 
measure  of  relief,  the  remaining  step  is  to  push  forward,  as  rapidly  as 
public  opinion  will  admit,  the  work  of  providing,  for  every  insane  man 
and  woman  in  the  state,  such  care  as  the  state  can  afford  to  give,  to 
the  limit  of  its  ability,  but  not  beyond  it. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  addition  to  the  prisons  and  hospitals  for  the  insane  enumerated 
above,  I  also  visited  several  other  public  institutions,  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  blind,  the  idiotic,  and  the  orphaned,  which  I  would  take 
pleasure  in  describing,  but  this  report  has  already  been  extended  to 
too  great  a  length. 

I  desire,  in  closing,  to  express  my  great  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
very  many  persons  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  courtesy  and  aid  in 
my  studies.  I  learned,  by  the  treatment  which  I  everywhere  received, 
how  grateful  attentions  are  to  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land;  and  I 
shall  cherish  the  hope  that  I  may  hereafter  be  able  at  some  time  to 
reciprocate  some  of  the  kindness  shown  me. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Very  respectfully, 

FREDERICK  H.  WINES,  Commissioner. 
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NOTE. 

As  this  report  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  persons  not  familiar  with  Gheel  and  Cler¬ 
mont,  n  brief  account  of  these  two  establishments,  (both  of  them  well  known  by  rep¬ 
utation  in  America),  may  prove  of  interest  to  such. 

Ghecl. 

To  visit  Gheel,  one  must  go  by  rail  from  Antwerp  or  Louvain  to  Herenthals.  From 
Herenthals,  an  antiquated,  lumbering  omnibus,  with  seats  for  six  persons,  three  on  each 
side,  conveys  the  traveler,  at  a  snail’s  pace,  to  his  destination  The  ride  consumes  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  the  route  is  over  a  Macadamized  road,  bordered  with  poplars,  through 
a  region  of  country  indescribably  flat— flatter,  if  possible,  than  the  prairies  oi  Illinois, 
and  apparently  much  lower.  But  what  is  Gheel?  Geographically,  it  is  a  township  or  com¬ 
mune,  in  Belgium,  with  an  area  of  10,853  hectares ,  or  about  twenty-seven  thousand  acres. 
The  soil  is  poor.  This  township,  of  irregular  outline,  would  if  reduced  to  a  rectangle, 
be  about  seven  miles  long  and  six  miles  wide.  It  supports  a  population  of  between  ten 
and  eleven  thousand  souls,  or  one  inhabitant  to  every  two  and  a  half  acres.  The  people 
who  live  here  are  mostly  peasants,  engaged  in  agriculture,  in  a  very  humble  way.  In 
the  centre  of  the  commune  is  the  village  of  Gheel,  a  small  Flemish  hamlet,  with  one  or 
two  inns,  several  churches,  a  convent,  and  an  infirmary.  The  infirmary  belongs  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  has  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  patients  who  may  require  hos¬ 
pital  care.  The  medical  superintendent  resides  in  this  building,  also  the  financial  director 
of  the  colony;  and  there  are  wards,  planned,  I  believe,  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Guislain, 
for  fifty  inmates,  though  the  number  in  the  infirmary,  in  August,  1878,  was  only  fifteen. 

The  Gheelois ,  or  inhabitants  of  Gheel,  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  insane 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years  past,  and  have  developed  a  hereditary  aptitude  for  this 
duty.  The  origin  of  the  community  is  obscure.  The  legendary  account,  published  at 
Antwerp  and  sold  by  the  sacristan  of  the  church  of  St.  Dymphna,  at  Gheel,  runs  as  fol¬ 
lows:  About  the  year  600,  A.  D. ,  there  was  in  Ireland  a  heathen  king,  whose  wife, 
Odilla,  under  the  teachings  of  a  Christian  priest  named  Gerebernus,  embraced  Christian¬ 
ity.  Their  only  child,  a  daughter,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Dymphna,  was  ban¬ 
ished  from  the  king’ s  presence,  by  royal  command,  and  sent  by  her  unhappy  mother  to 
a  convent  outside  of  his  dominions,  to  be  educated.  The  queen  died,  while  still  quite 
young.  The  king  arbitrarily  demanded  of  his  courtiers  that  they  should  bring  him  a  wo¬ 
man  precisely  like  her,  to  be  her  successor.  Fearing  his  wrath,  they  brought  him  Dymph¬ 
na,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  purpose  for  which  she  had  been  recalled.  The  king,  after 
the  first  recoil  of  surprise,  insisted  that  his  own  daughter  should  be  his  wife.  She  gaiued 
time,  by  a  subterfuge,  and  iinmediatly  made  her  escape,  with  Gerebernus,  her  mother’ s 
and  her  own  confessor,  to  Flanders,  where  the  fugitives  concealed  themselves  at  Gheel. 
The  king,  with  an  armed  force,  pursued  them,  crossed  the  channel,  and  by  accident, 
discovered  their  hiding  place.  Confronting  his  daughter,  he  renewed  his  incestuous  de¬ 
mand.  She  refused.  In  his  rage,  he  attacked  her.  Gerebernus  threw  himself  between. 
After  slaying  Gerebernus,  he  beheaded  Dymphna.  A  rude  representation,  in  wood,  of  this 
tragic  event,  is  visible  in  an  opening  in  the  wall  of  the  convent,  at  Gheel,  protected  by  an 
iron  grating.  St.  Dymphna  has  the  devil  under  her  feet,  while  her  father,  in  the  costume 
of  a  Turk,  is  in  the  act  of  decapitating  her;  and  an  inscription  on  the  wall  informs  the 
spectator  that  this  is  the  very  spot  where  the  martyrdom  occurred,  on  the  thirtieth  of 
May,  in  the  year  six  hundred.  Other  inscriptions  are:  “She  is  the  patron  of  all  in¬ 
sane, ’’  and  “(>  holy  Dymphna,  pray  for  us!’’  The  graves  of  the  two  martyrs  soon  be¬ 
came  noted  tor  the  miracles  of  healing  there  performed  upon  pilgrims;  and  when,  some 
years  later,  they  were  opened,  it  was  discovered  that  the  holy  angels  had  encased  the 
hallowed  remains  in  marble  coffins.  The  remains  of  St.  Dymphna  are  said  to  have  been 
preserved  in  a  handsome  sarcophagus  behind  the  altar  of  the  church  which  bears  her 
name,  and  at  this  shrine,  the  friends  of  patients  brought  to  Gheel  offer  prayer  for  their 
recovery.  A  small  house  has  been  built,  for  the  sacristan,  adjoining  the  church,  with 
cells  for  the  temporary  confinement  of  patients  during  the  nine  days  devoted  to  these 
pious  supplications. 

The  Belgian  government  has  made  this  singular  community  one  of  its  recognized 
agencies  for  the  care  of  the  insane  of  Belgium.  To  Gheel  are  sent  the  chronic,  harmless 
lunatics  of  the  entire  kingdom  If  they  show  suicidal  or  homicidal  tendencies,  they  are 
transferred  to  close  asylums,  in  other  portions  of  the  country .  As  a  selected  class  of 
patients,  with  a  community  specially  trained  to  take  care  of  them,  (so  carrier-pigeons  are 
trained,  by  breeding  through  a  succession  of  generations),  the  insane  here  en.io.v  a  degree 
of  freedom  unknown  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  There  were,  on  the  first  of  August, 
1878,  in  the  colony,  1,350  insane  and  demented  persons,  of  whom  154  paid  for  their  own 
support,  and  1,196  were  paupers,  supported  by  the  provinces  and  the  communes.  The 
number  of  admissions  annually  is  about  300,  and  the  discharges  are  a  fraction  less  The 
colony  is  divided  into  four  sections,  with  a  garde  de  section ,  or  supervisor,  for  each.  Each 
of  these  supervisors  has  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  houses  to  look  after,  in  each 
of  whict  there  are  from  one  to  three  insane  inmates,  living  with  the  family  of  the 
“nurse,”  as  the  family  live,  working  side  by  side  with  them  in  the  house  and  in  the 
field,  and  moving  about  almost  at  will.  One  sees  insane  persons  walking  on  the  roads, 
sitting  in  the  waiting-rooms  of  the  inns,  engaged  in  their  devotions  at  the  churches, 
taking  part  in  the  discussions  at  the  clubs,  drinking  beer  at  the  cafes,  just  as  the  in¬ 
habitants  do  who  are  sane.  No  one  pays  any  special  attention  to  them,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  everybody  seems  to  treat  them  kindly  and  to  humor  their  erratic  fancies.  If  for 
any  reason  an  insane  patient  does  not  like  his  quarters,  or  his  ‘  ‘nurse’  ’  fails  to  manage 
him  skilfully,  he  is  “displaced,”  i  e.  transferred  to  another  nurse.  The  number  of  dis¬ 
placements  in  July  was  fifteen.  The  amount  paid  the  nurses  varies.  The  pay-patients 
are  charged  from  eighty  to  six  hundred  dollars  a  year  according  to  the  style  in  which  they 
choose  to  live.  Pauper  patients  are  divided  into  three  classes,  the  quiet,  the  periodic, 
and  the  filthy.  The  price  charged  the  communes  and  provinces,  by  the  government,  is 
16.4  cents  per  day  for  patients  of  the  first  class;  18.4  cents  for  the  second,  and  19.4  cents 
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for  the  third.  Of  the  amount  charged,  two  cents  a  day  is  for  medical  treatment,  two 
cents  for  clothing,  and  four-tenths  of  a  cent  for  expense  of  administration;  the  nurses 
receive  the  balance,  namely,  twelve,  fourteen  or  fifteen  cents,  according  to  the  class  of 
the  patient  .  The  placing  of  patients  is  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  or  financial  director, 
whose  balance-sheet  for  the  year  1877,  was  as  follows; 

Dr. 


To  balance,  January  1,  1877 .  .  .  S3, 985  56 

“  board  and  lodging  of  patients .  .  S63, 804  58 

“  medical  treatment  and  oversight .  9,483  42 

“  clothing .  8.036  57 

“  cost  of  administration  .  1,731  39 

“  advances  to  nurses,  repaid .  7,587  77 

“  “  for  iron  bedsteads .  79  90 

“  miscellaneous .  37  56  $90,761  19 


Total .  $94,746  75 

Cr. 

By  amount  paid  nurses . .  $63,804  58 

1,4  medical  expenses,  in  infirmary .  8,106  68 

4-  clothing . . .  9,380  24 

44  cost  of  administration .  1,973  44 

“  advances  to  nurses .  10,767  60  $94,032  54 


Balance,  December  31,  1877 .  .  $714  21 


The  great  objection  to  the  system  pursued  at  Gheel  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  personal 
medical  care.  The  medical  inspector  (superintendent)  visits  all  the  patients  twice  in  each 
year,  and  the  assistants  visit  them  once  in  each  month.  The  supervisors  of  sections 
are  required  to  be  always  in  motion,  looking  after  the  patients  under  their  care.  The 
condition  of  the  colony,  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  is  reported  daily,  and  patients  who 
require  special  care  are  supposed  to  receive  it.  The  system  appears  to  me  to  involve  of 
necessity  a  certain  amount  of  neglect  of  patients,  and  to  leave  tolerably  wide  open  a 
door  for  abuses  to  creep  in.  1  did  not  make  a  sufficiently  minute  or  extended  investiga¬ 
tion  to  satisfy  myself  how  much  foundation  exists  in  fact  for  the  charges  of  ill-treat¬ 
ment  by  nurses,  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of  alienists  who  are  opposed  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  treatment  in  private  houses. 

'Clermont. 

Clermont  resembles  Gheel  in  one  respect:  it  implies  a  classification  of  the  insane,  and 
the  seclusion  of  one  part,  with  the  enlargement  of  another.  But  whereas,  at  Gheel,  the 
free  colony  is  for  the  entire  kingdom,  at  Clermont,  it  is  for  a  single  department  of 
Prance;  the  colony  of  Gheel  is  far  removed  from  the  close  asylums  of  Belgium,  and  under 
a  different  management,  while  that  of  Clermont  is  near  the  parent  institution  and  con¬ 
stitutes  a  part  of  it;  finally,  at  Gheel,  the  free  insane  board  with  peasants  who  own  their 
lands  and  cottages,  but  at  Clermont,  they  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities  by 
whom  the  institution  is  managed  and  controlled.  These  differences  are  all  in  favor  of 
Clermont. 

The  town  of  Clermont,  which  contains  about  six  thousand  inhabitants,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  hill,  in  the  department  of  the  Oise,  forty  miles  north  of  Paris.  The  Cler¬ 
mont  asylum  for  the  insane  is  in  the  town:  I  found  it  overcrowded,  with  1,122  inmates. 
Annexed  to  it  are  two  distinct  farms,  in  the  country,  one  (Fitz-James)  containing  six 
hundred  acres,  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  the  other  (Villers)  is  somewhat  lar¬ 
ger  and  a  league  further  away.  These  are  the  famous  colonies,  containing  respectively 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  insane  colonists,  whose  life 
closely  approximates  that  of  French  people  of  their  own  class  outside  the  institution . 
Villers  is  for  men  only;  Fitz-James  is  for  both  sexes,  but  the  two  are  carefully  separated. 
The  life  of  the  female  patients  at  Fitz-James  is  free  only  in  a  modified  sense:  those  who 
pay  for  their  board  ( pensionnctires )  occupy  a  building  known  as  “the  little  chateau,  ’  ’  wrhile 
the  indigent  live  at  Becrel,  an  establishment  where  all  the  laundry- work  is  done  both 
for  the  colonies  and  for  the  main  asylum.  The  life  of  the  male  patients  on  the  other 
hand  is  extremely  free,  though  it  is  a  life  of  continual  industry  upon  the  farm  and  in 
the  shops.  Groups  of  laborers  may  be  seen  at  work  in  all  parts  of  the  fields,  sometimes 
with  and  sometimes  without  an  attendant  in  charge  of  them.  Here  and  there  are  single 
patients,  traversing  the  roads  which  intersect  the  farm  or  lead  to  the  village.  They  are 
found  at  work  in  all  the  farm  buildings.  To  one  who  has  never  witnessed  so  great  a  de¬ 
gree  of  liberty  granted  to  so  large  a  number  of  insane  persons,  the  sight  is  astounding  and 
suggestive.  1  saw  much  that  was  interesting  to  me  at  Clermont,  and  was  treated  with 
distinguished  hospitality  by  Dr.  Labitte,  the  superintendent  and  proprietor.  I  regret  that 
my  space  will  not  allow  me  to  go  more  into  detail.  The  organization  is  very  complete, 
the  financial  management  thorough,  and  the  spirit  of  the  establishment  admirable. 

The  total  number  of  officers  and  employes  is  two  hundred  and  seven.  The  total  expenses, 
in  1877,  were  $105,927  26.  The  number  of  pay-patients,  when  I  visited  it,  was  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-six.  The  total  number  of  patients,  in  all  the  departments,  was  1,620. 


